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TECUMSEH AND HIS DESCENDANTS 
BY C. B. GALBREATH 


Much has been written of the famous Shawnee 
Indian chief Tecumseh who was born in Clark County, 
Ohio, in a village near the site of Springfield, and who 
died leading his braves in the battle of the Thames, 
Canada, where the Americans under William Henry 
Harrison signally defeated the combined forces of the 
British and their Indian allies. Nothing remains to 
be said of this natural born leader of his race, but those 
who have read the story of his exploits will be interested 
to know something of his descendants. 

Sprague, in his description of the American Indians, 
made familiar to the schoolboy of Ohio sixty years 
ago, declared, “As a race, they have withered from the 
land,” and the casual reader will be a little surprised 
to learn that there are numerous descendants of Tecum- 
seh still living and that the present chief of the Ab- 
sentee Shawnees the great-grandson of Tecumseh. 

Through the kindness of Thomas Wildcat Alford, 
another great-grandson of Tecumseh, who was present 
at the dedication of the George Rogers Clark monument 
on the old battlefield of Piqua near Springfield last 
August, we are able to present in outline some basic 
information in regard to the descendants of Tecumseh, 
together with illustrations that will be of special in- 
terest to Ohioans because of the intimate relation of 
this Shawnee chieftain and his tribe to the pioneer his- 
tory of the Northwest Territory and the first state 
carved from it. Following is the outline as furnished 


by Mr. Alford: 
(143) 
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Tecumseh, the famous Shawnee chieftain, who was 
born in Ohio in 1768 near the present site of Spring- 
field, was killed in the battle of the Thames, Canada. 

Tecumseh left a son Nay-thah-way-nah who died in 
1840. His wife, So-com-se, died in 1867. To them 
were born six children as follows: 
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THomAs Wriipcat Atrorp, His Wire ANp Eicut CHILDREN AT THEIR 
Home NEAR SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 


The names of the children standing from left to right are: Rachel, 
George W., Pierrepont, Thomas W., Elwood S., and Pauline. The two 
seated on the ground are — from left to right: Ruth and Martha. Three 
sons are not shown in this group. 
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1. Way-lahsk-se, who died in 1869. She was the 
wife of Ga-tah-ke-pea-se-ka, or George Wildcat Alford, 
who died in 1887. 

2. May-thahsk-se, twin sister of Way-lahsk-se, was 
killed by a horse in infancy about 1827. 

3. Nah-swah-pa-ma, who married Nocks-kah-way. 
Both died some years ago. Dates not given. 

4. Pa-se-quah-mea-se, who died in 1857. She mar- 
ried, first, Kyan-thaw-tah, who died in 1850. She then 
married, second, Na-he-pam-tha, who died in 1860. 

5. Wal-kos-ka-ka, or Jim Fry, who died in 1865. 


CHARLES R. ALrorp AND FAMILY 


Charles R. Alford is the son of Thomas W. Alford and is at present 
assistant engineer in charge of irrigation wells for the Pima Indians 
in the Sacaton U. S. Indian Agency, Arizona. The children left to right 
are: Nancy Ann, Leon P. and Mary. 
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He married, first, Pah-ke-pea-se, who died September 
23, 1880. He afterward married, second, Cha-ney-qua, 
who died in 1866, or 1867. 

6. Big Jim or Wah-pah-meap-to, who died in 
Mexico September 30, 1900. He married, first, Ma- 
tho-tay-se, who died in 1876. He afterward married 
Lah-wep-pea, who died in August, 1891. 

The descendants of these grandchildren of Tecum- 
seh were as follows in the order of their names above: 


1. To Way-lahsk-se and her husband were born 
Nancy Hood, or Ah-la-maw-pa-ma, now living at the 
age of 67 years; Thomas Wildcat Alford, or Ga-nwah- 
pea-se-ka, now living at the age of 64 years; David W. 
Alford, or Pay-me-tah-pea-se-ka, who died September 




















Paut Leon Atrorpj Ann His CoMRADE 





Paul Leon Alford is the son of Thomas W. Alford. His picture is 
the one on the other side of the machine gun shown in the cut. e 
is a World War veteran and is now in the employ of the Arizona Pack- 
ing Company with headquarters at Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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28, 1900, leaving one child; Nellie Hood, or Nah-wah- 
taw-pea-se, now living at the age of 59 years, 

3. To Nah-swah-pa-ma, and her husband was born 
Nay-cah-twah, who died March 4, 1892 and left three 
children — Webster Tyner, Lucy Ellis and William 
Ellis. 

4. To Pa-se-quah-mea-se, and her first husband 
was born Wayl-way-wa-se-ka, or Thomas Washington, 
who died June 22, 1906 and left several children now 
living. To Pa-se-quah-mea-se and her second husband 
was born one child, Ala-lay-maw-pea, who died in 1890 
at the age of 35 years. 

5. To Wal-kos-ka-ka and his first wife were born 
two sons Way-wa-lah, or 
Sam Fry, who died Aug. 
12, 1879 and James Fry, 
who died January 6, 
1875. To Jim Fry and 
his second wife was born 
one son, Joe Longhorn, 
who died November 2, 
1896, and left a number 
of children who are still 
living. 

6. To Big Jim and his 
first wife were born two 
children, To-tom-mo, or 
Little Jim, now living, age 

52: and Lo-pa, or Lah- 
W. Aiford, at present suet lah -wah-pea-se, who 
i Chico Oktione. died February 20, 1909. 











Eucene R. ALForp 
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Her husband, Charley Bob and one child, a daughter, 
surviving her. 

In order to place before the readers of the Quar- 
TERLY some additional authentic information we quote 
from the Handbook of American Indians, prepared by 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and published by 
the Smithsonian Institution, the biographical sketch of 


TECUMSEH 


Tecumseh (properlyTikamthi or Tecumtha: “One who passes 
across intervening space from one point to another,” i. e. springs 
(Jones) ; the name indicates that the owner belongs to the gens 
of the Great Medicine Panther, or Meteor, hence the interpreta- 
tions (“Crouching Panther” and “Shooting Star”). A _ cele- 
brated Shawnee chief, born in 1768 at the Shawnee village of 
Piqua on Mad river, about 6 m. s.w. of the present Springfield, 
Ohio. It was destroyed by the Kentuckians in 1780. His father 
who was also a chief, was killed at the battle of Point Pleasant 
in 1774 (see Cornstalk). His mother is said to have been by 
birth a Creek, but this is doubtful. It must be remembered that 
a considerable body of Shawnee were domiciliated among the 
Creeks until long after the Revolution. On the death of his father, 
Tecumseh was placed under the care 
of an elder brother, who in turn was 
killed in battle with the whites on 
the Tennessee frontier in 1788 or 
1789. Still another brother was killed 
by Tecumseh’s side at Wayne’s victory 
in 1794. While still a young man 
Tecumseh distinguished himself in the 
border wars of the period, but was 
noted also for his humane character, 
evinced by persuading his tribe to 
discontinue the practice of torturing 
prisoners. Together with his brother 
Tenskwatawa the Prophet (q. v.), he 
was an ardent opponent of the ad- 
vance of the white man, and denied 

TECUMSEH the right of the Government to make 

land purchases from any single tribe, 

on the ground that the territory, especially in the Ohio valley 
country, belonged to all the tribes in common. On the re 
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fusal of the Government to recognize this principle, he undertook 
the formation of a great confederacy of all the western and south- 
ern tribes for the purpose of holding the Ohio river as the perma- 
nent boundary between the two races. In pursuance of this ob- 
ject he and his agents visited every tribe from Florida to the 
head of the Missouri river. While Tecumseh was organizing 
the work in the south his plans were brought to disastrous over- 
throw by the premature battle of Tippecanoe under the direction 
of the Prophet, Nov. 7, 1811. On the breaking out of the War of 
1812, Tecumseh at once led his forces to the support of the 
3ritish, and was rewarded with a regular commission as brigadier- 
general, having under his command some 2,000 warriors of the 
allied tribes. He fought at Frenchtown, The Raisin, Ft. Meigs, 
and Ft. Stephenson, and covered Proctor’s retreat after Perry’s 
decisive victory on Lake Erie, until, declining to retreat farther, 
he compelled Proctor to make a stand on Thames river, near the 
present Chatham, Ontario. In the bloody battle which ensued 
the allied British and Indians were completely defeated by Har- 
rison, Tecumseh himself falling in the front of his warriors, Oct. 
5, 1813, being then in his 45th year. With a presentiment of death 
he had discarded his general’s uniform before the battle and 
dressed himself in his Indian deerskin. He left one son, the 
father of Wapameepto, alias Big Jim (q. v.) From all that 
is said of Tecumseh in contemporary record, there is no reason to 
doubt the verdict of Trumbull that he was the most extraordinary 
Indian character in United States history. There is no true por- 
trait of him in existence, the one commonly given as such in 
Lossing’s War of 1812 (1875) and reproduced in Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography (1894) and Mooney’s Ghost 
Dance (1896), being a composite result based on a pencil sketch 
made about 1812, on which were mounted his cap, medal, and 
uniform. 


In the same work is found a brief sketch of his 
grandson, 


BIG JIM 


Big Jim. The popular name of a noted full-blooded Shawnee 
leader, known among his people as Wapameepto, “Gives light as 
he walks.” His English name was originally Dick Jim, cor- 
Tupted into Big Jim. He was born on the Sabine reservation, 
Texas, in 1834, and in 1872 became chief of the Kispicotha band, 
commonly known as Big Jim’s band of Absentee Shawnee. Big 
Jim was of illustrious lineage, his grandfather being Tecumseh 
and his father one of the signers of the “Sam Houston 
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treaty,” between the Cherokee 
and affiliated tribes and the 
Republic of Texas, Feb. 23, 
1836. He was probably the 
most conservative member of 
his tribe In the full ab- 
original belief that the earth 
was his mother and that she 
must not be wounded by till- 
ing of the soil, he refused un- 
til the last to receive the al- 
lotments of land that had been 
forced upon his band in Okla- 
homa, and used every. means 
to overcome the encroach- 
ments of civilization. For the 
purpose of finding a place 
where his people would be free 
from molestation, he went to 
Mexico in 1900, and while 
31G Jim there was stricken with small- 

pox in August and died. He 

was succeeded by his only son, Tonomo, who is now (1905) 
about 30 years of age. 











In the fifteenth edition of Drake’s The Aboriginal 
Races of America, on page 624, is found the statement 
that “in 1826 the only living son of Tecumseh, whose 


name is Puchethei, which signifies crouching or watch- 
ing his prey left Ohio to settle beyond the Mississippi.” 


In Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs by Norman B. 
Wood, page 358, is found the statement, “The name of 
Tecumseh’s son was Pugeshashenwa.” Other works 
give the sanie name. This son at the time of the death 
of his father was said to be seventeen years old and 
the intimation is that he was an only son. 


In his carefully prepared monograph Tecumseh, 
The Shawnee Chief, (Ohio Archaeological and Hts- 
torical Society Publications Vol . XV page 497). Mr. 
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E. O. Randall says: “A grandson of Tecumseh, son 
of Pugeshashenwa was known as Big Jim. He was 
chief of the Absentee Shawnees, located in Oklahoma. 
He died in Mexico, August, 1901. A great-grandson 
of Tecumseh, grandson of Pugeshashenwa (by a sister 
of Big Jim) was Thomas Washington, who was also 
an Absentee Shawnee chief. He visited the President 
at Washington in 1901.” 


It will therefore be seen that there is something of 
a confusion in regard to the name of the son of Tecum- 
seh from whom those named in this contribution trace 
their descent. 

It is interesting to learn from Mr. Alford that To- 
tom-mo, or Little Jim, the son of Big Jim and the great- 
grandson of Tecumseh is at present the chief of the 
Absentee Shawnees. 


Recently a writer living in Oklahoma has thus de- 
scribed one branch of the ancestry of Thomas Wild- 
cat Alford: 


Many, many years ago a wandering band of Indians stole 
a little girl from an English settlement in the east. The ‘child 
was adopted by the wife of the chief, who had no children of 
her own, and treated kindly. After a time she learned to love her 
captors dearly and played happily with the little Indian children. 

After a period of years when a peace treaty with the Gov- 
ernment compelled the Indians to relinquish all their prisoners, 
the child was restored to her own people. She was then a maiden 
of fourteen years and she pined for her foster parents and the 
wild free life of the Indians. 

Finally she ran away from her own people, and using all 
the cunning she had learned during her life with the Indians, 
traveling only at night, hiding during the day, eating whatever 
food she could find, swimming streams, enduring unspeakable 
hardships, after many weary weeks she reached the Indian vil- 
lage again. 

_ Her foster mother, the wife of the chief, had grieved so 
bitterly over the loss of her adopted daughter that she was 
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prostrated. For many days she had refused to partake of food, 
and faithful watchers beside her couch believed that she was 
quite near death, when the young girl returned and they were 
happily reunited. The foster mother became well at once. 

That little English girl was the great-grandmother of Thomas 
Wildcat Alford. 

He was born in the Indian Territory, near Sasakwa, in the 
year 1860. When about twelve years old he was sent to the 
Shawnee Mission school, then under the supervision of the 
Society of Friends, to whose religious training and influence Mr. 
Alford attributes the principles that have guided his life. 

His father and mother died when he was quite young and 
he was left to the guardianship of his uncle, Big Jim, who was 
then chief of the Shawnee tribe, and like many other Indian 
chiefs, had a deep respect for learning and wisdom and en- 
couraged the lad in his pursuit of learning. When he was nine- 
teen years old, through the influence of the Philadelphia organi- 
zation of the Society of Friends and by the advice of the mis- 
sionary to the Indians, he was sent to a military academy at 
Hampton, Virginia. 



















In a letter just received from Mr. Alford he states 
that the sketch from which the above quotation is made 
is essentially correct. His statement in regard to the at- 
titude of Big Jim is interesting and is here quoted al- 
most entire: 














3ig Jim during his lifetime was always opposed to any change 
from the old Indian ways of life, was always wide awake to the 
thoughts of the white man in regard to the Indian, so as to en- 
able him to resist or to answer him in all things. He at times 
undoubtedly realized that he was handicapped for lack of the 
white man’s education, for he had to have an interpreter when- 
ever he talked to a white man. 

So when the good people from the east, together with the 
trader who was then among these Indians, discussed education 
and urged the chiefs to send their children east to be educated, 
two boys were selected from each of the two principal clans 
of the Shawnees and sent to Hampton Institute, Virginia, to be 
educated. One of these two boys was John King of the Thah- 
we-gi-lah clan and the other was myself of the Peck-ku-we-tha 
clan. Just a few days before we started for the east, Uncle 
Big Jim and Uncle Joe Ellis, chiefs of the Shawnees, visited us 
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about dusk. John and I were rather startled, because we sensed 
that they undoubtedly came on our account and at such a time 
with no one with them. They came silently in single file from 
the west. After repast—and it was then quite dark — they 
called us under a large tree where we sat down on the ground. 
There they recalled to us their desire to send us to school and 
encouraged us to do the best we could to learn all the wisdom 
of the white man, in order that when we came back we should 
know how to answer every attempt of the white man to ruin the 
Indian, when we should occupy the seats that they then occupied 
and direct the interests of our people as they were now doing. 
But under no circumstances were we to accept the white man’s 
religion. Uncle Big Jim addressed me directly and Uncle Joe 
my friend John King. John King and I accepted the obligation 
which tended to hold us back and cost us much misery during 
our school days, as you may judge, until we conquered by the 
light of God through the good and earnest efforts of our teach- 
ers who were so anxious to improve the Indian in a higher 
life. So, strange to say, we both violated our obligation, and 
others became chiefs in our stead. but without any regret on our 


part. 

Now this was long ago and my bosom friend John King 
left me twenty-five years ago and went to the happy hunting 
ground —a friend truly he was —and left a wife and one little 
girl nine months old whom I took as my own and raised to 
womanhood. The name of this little girl —the only descendant 
living of my friend —is Etta King, now Etta King Stacey, hav- 
ing been married after completing her education in the city of 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. She lives in the state of Arizona at the 
present time. 


As will be seen from the group picture on another 
page Thomas W. Alford has a large and interesting 
family. Four sons and four daughters are shown in 
the group. Three sons were absent at the time it was 
taken. He therefore has all told eleven children. Two 
of his sons are World War veterans. 





EXPLORATION OF THE GINTHER MOUND 


H. C. SHETRONE, CURATOR OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 


————_—— 


The type of prehistoric tumuli known variously as 
Temple mounds, Platform mounds, Truncated mounds 
and Flat-topped mounds has furnished substance for 
much speculation in the archaeological literature of 
Ohio. The early attitude of writers on the subject 
may be summarized in the words of Squier and Davis, 
whose opinion is expressed as follows: 

“So far as ascertained, they cover no remains, and seem 
obviously designed as the sites of temples or of other structures 


which have passed away, or as ‘high places’ for the performance 
of certain ceremonies.” 


Fowke, however, writing at a much later date, is 
not content with this convenient disposition of the mat- 
ter, and states that 

“As none of them have been explored except in a very in- 


adequate and perfunctory manner, the assertion that ‘they cover 
no remains’ is not warranted by our present knowledge.” 


Only a few examples of the type of mound under 
consideration occur in Ohio, the most notable being 


those in connection with the great enclosures at Mari- 
etta, with minor ones at Newark and Portsmouth; a 
low but extensive one within the Cedar Bank works, 
north of Chillicothe; and, in close proximity to the last- 
named, the rather striking Ginther Mound — the sub- 


ject of this report. 
(154) 
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The accompanying map of the Cedar Bank works 
and vicinity, (Fig.l) after Squier and Davis, shows 
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Fic. 1.— Map of Cedar Bank Works and adjacent Mounds. 


the location of the Ginther mound and circular en- 
closure, while their smaller drawing (Fig. 2) depicts 
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the Ginther works in more detail. Their description 
of the same is as follows: 


“About one-third of a mile south of the principal work (Cedar 
Bank) is a truncated pyramid, and a small circle; the former is 
120 feet square at the base, and nine feet in height; the latter is 
250 feet in diameter, and has an entrance from the south, 30 feet 
wide. The sides of the pyramidal structure correspond to the 














Fic. 2.— Plan of Ginther Mound and Enclosure. 


cardinal points. The circle has a ditch interior to the embank- 
ment ; and has also a broad embankment of about the same height 
with the outer wall, interior to the ditch, upon the side opposite 
the entrance * * * The ‘elevated square’ has been excavated, 
but was found to contain no remains.” 


Since the Ginther works, as is true of most of Ohio’s 
prehistoric tumuli, have suffered modifications in form 
and size through cultivation, the drawings and measure- 
ments of the early explorers are here set down. While 
the mound itself was found to equal the dimensions given 
therein, the circle has almost disappeared beneath the 
plow, and at the present time is just barely traceable. 

Although Squier and Davis state explicitly that the 
Ginther mound had been excavated and found to con- 
tain nothing, the Museum authorities felt that, in view 
of the fact that it is practically the only mound of its 
type remaining available for examination, and since 
there is a recognized growing demand for information 
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regarding their use and purpose, it should be explored. 
This sentiment was strengthened by the significant lo- 
cation of the tumulus, which lies midway between, and 
in close proximity to, the Cedar Bank works on the 
north and the Hopeton works to the south, while just 
across the Scioto river to the west is the important 
Mound City group. Since the Cedar Bank and the 
Hopeton works are practically devoid of mounds, 1 
was felt that the Ginther mound might prove to bear a 
very close relationship to either or both of them. 


With the kind permission of Mrs. Mary Ginther, 














Fic. 3.— The Ginther Mound, 


owner of the land upon which the works are located, and 
with the cooperation and assistance of Mr. M. D. 
Vaughan, manager of the estate, examination of the 
Ginther mound (Fig. 3) was begun on July 8 and com- 
pleted on August 15, 1922. The final calculations of 
Mr. John H. Jefferson, surveyor for the project, showed 
the structure to be ten feet in maximum height, while 
the flattened portion, with a diameter of 70 feet, aver- 
aged slightly less than nine feet high. The floor ex- 
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tent was approximately 100 feet east and west and 125 
feet north and south. There was no evidence to indi- 
cate that the mound ever had been geometrically rect- 
angular in form, as shown in Squier and Davis’ drawing, 
although this feature, particularly the outward angular 
aspect of the tumulus, may have been obliterated by 
cultivation and erosion. 

The accompanying map of the floor, (Fig. 4) made 
by Mr. Jefferson for our survey, tells the story of the 
Ginther mound. The explanation should be noted, how- 
ever, that with a single exception the ash-beds, fire- 
places and other indicia shown on this plan in reality 
do not pertain to the mound proper, but were found be- 
neath the floor where they had been made and used pre- 
vious to the erection of the mound. In a word, despite 
the fact that the Ginther mound was shown to be of 
the Hopewell culture and that it contained a typical and 
highly specialized floor, there had not been placed within 
it a single burial or deposit, nor did it contain a single 
basin of the so-called crematory type —an almost in- 
separable adjunct of the Hopewell mounds. 

The exception to this perhaps unprecedented barren- 
ness of the floor of such mounds was a singular depres- 
sion lying just east of center. This was rectangular in 
form, measuring three feet by five feet, and extended 
almost east and west. The floor around this basin or 
depression was heavily covered with coarse sand and 
fine gravel, of a reddish-yellow color. The pit itself 
which, when cleared out, was found to be 16 inches in 
depth, contained, first, a stratum of the same sand as 
that covering the floor, three inches thick; beneath this, 
a layer of dark organic matter, interspersed with numer- 
ous animal and bird bones, broken pottery-ware, bits 
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of mica, flint chips and mussel shells; below this was a 
layer, four inches thick, of clayey loam, intermixed with 
which were a few animal bones; while at the bottom 
a stratum four inches in thickness was composed of 
carbonaceous material, containing the same sort of 
debris as the above strata. Near this pit were two 
small post-holes. 

What may be considered a second deviation from the 
uniform dearth of deposits or structures on the floor of 
this mound was the occurrence, northeast of the basin, 
of a post-hole, around which had been laid, covering 
a rectangular space 11 by 16 inches in extent, carefully 
fitted fragments of pottery-ware. These, pavement- 
like in their disposition, were shreds from utility ware, 
cord-marked, ranging in size from small fragments to 
pieces three or four inches across. 

The very striking and finely constructed floor of 
this mound extended uniformly to the very edge of 
the super-incumbent earthen structure, and comprised 
approximately 10,000 square feet of surface. The 
covering of sand often reached a depth of more than 
one inch, particularly toward the south side. A gradual 
and apparently intentional slope from the north termi- 
nated in a gutter along the southern circumference, for 
drainage. A few post-molds occurred around the outer 
edge of the floor, but these were not in sufficient num- 
bers to indicate any extensive attempt at roofing. Upon 
the floor, particularly toward the south and west, great 
numbers of chips and flakes from the translucent and 
variegated Flint Ridge chalcedony and the gray or drab 
nodular flint were scattered. Among these were 0¢- 
casional finished projectile points and flake knives. 

Of the several ash-beds and fire-places found be- 
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neath the floor, the positions of which are indicated on 
the map, it only need be said that they were entirely 
similar to that found upon the floor described above, 
in so far as contents are concerned, and that in form 
they were similar but much less specialized and less 
carefully constructed. 

The one development of particular interest in the 
sub-floor examination was the finding of what appears 
to have been a food offering, or at least a cache deposit 
of food. A pit, three feet across, had been dug to a 
depth of 18 inches below the floor line, and on the flat 
bottom of this had been deposited a half-bushel of 
hickory-nuts, of the common shell-bark variety. Around 
the edges of this deposit were placed, with apparent 
order, a number of mussel-shells, presumably to serve 
as spoons or ladles. On top of the deposit, at its cen- 
ter, was the remains of a burned clay vessel, of the 
utility type, containing a number of animal bones, among 
which were identified the vertebrae, shoulder-blade and 
split leg-bones of the deer. Around the pit containing 
the deposit had been set small posts and stakes, enclos- 
ure-like. 

The earth comprising the mound was that gathered 
promiscuously from the adjacent surface and from 
tavines and washes. The individual loads or basketfuls 
often were clearly distinguishable by their colors. A 
single intrusive burial —that of a young adult — was 
found, badly decomposed, one foot below the surface 
on the northern slope of the mound. 

Four old shafts, sunk to either side of center in a 
line north and south were disclosed by our survey. They 
were each about five feet across at the point of con- 
tact with the floor. Aside from Squier and Davis’ state- 
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ment, as before noted, no record of such examination, 
nor by whom conducted, has been found. 


The accompanying map of the Cedar Bank works 
shows a small mound occupying the point of land just 
to the north-west of the Ginther works. This is on 
land now owned by the Shilder brothers, of Chillicothe, 
who generously permitted its examination. The struc- 
ture was found to be two feet high at the center, with 
an indeterminate diameter, as a result of cultivation and 
from the fact that no floor line existed. Occupying the 
central portion of the elevation there was found a mass 
of burned clay, reaching from the supposed base-line 
to within a few inches of the top, and covering a space 
nine feet in diameter. At the bottom center of this mass 
was found a partial human skeleton, the skull, femuri 
and a few small bones only being present. It was noted 
that the earth beneath the skeleton was disturbed, and 
excavation disclosed a circular pit, four and one-half 
feet in diameter, reaching to a depth of three feet be- 
neath the base line. On the flat bottom of this pit was 
found a layer, six inches in depth, composed of inter- 
mixed carbonaceous matter and small plates and frag- 
ments of mica. A few of the mica plates were as much 
as six inches across, but none was cut into form. Three 
flake knives, of drab nodular flint, were found in the 
layer. No other part of the mound disclosed remains. 


In the same field and adjoining the Shilder mound 
on the north-east, are a number of tipi-sites and fire- 
places. The presence of these is readily noted when 
the ground is freshly plowed, or in the greater luxuri- 
ance of the grain under cultivation. They are charac- 
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terized by an abundance of burned stone, flint-chips, 
broken pottery-ware and fragments of mica. In two of 
these, beneath the plow-lines, were found flake knives 
of the drab flint, exactly similar to those taken from the 
Shilder and the Ginther mounds. It is everywhere 
evident, from the remains of tipi-sites and other indi- 
cations, that the entire face of the terrace, from the 
Cedar Bank group southward past the Ginther works to 
the Hopeton group, was the place of habitation of the 
peoples who constructed and utilized these several works. 


That the Ginther mound, the Shilder mound and 
the accompanying tipi-sites pertain to the great Hope- 
well culture group of prehistoric peoples will be evident 
to the student of Ohio archaeology, if not, indeed, to 
the casual reader. Whether future explorations will 
continue to bear out Squier and Davis’ seemingly un- 
warranted surmise that the flat-topped mounds contain 
no remains, remains to be seen. We can, even at this 
late date, speak authoritatively only of a single one — 
the Ginther mound. In this instance we know that no 
human remains were enclosed, and if one were inclined 
to speculation it would not be difficult to surmise that 
the impressive tumulus was erected to mark the spot 
where some event or occurrence of great moment and 
Significance to its builders transpired — rather than as 
as monument to the dead. 


THE MIESSE MOUND. 


The Miesse Mound is located in Green township, 
Ross county, Ohio, on the land of Dr. Charles Miesse, 
of Chillicothe. It lies on the brow of the second ter- 
race of the Scioto river valley, about one mile north-east 
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from the Ginther mound, and about one-third of a mile 
east of the Cedar Bank works. Upon completion of 
the examination of the Ginther mound, and at the re- 
quest of Mr. Albert C. Spetnagel, who had secured ex- 
ploration privileges, the force of laborers was employed 
for one day, August 10, 1922, in its examination. 

The structure was found to be 25 feet in diameter 
and about two feet in height. It was composed of the 
yellow clay of the region and was entirely homogenous 
throughout. It was found to contain five distinct 
burials — four of them being simple uncremated skele- 
tons, placed singly, while the fifth consisted of an un- 
cremated skeleton accompanied by the cremated re- 
mains of two or more individuals. 

One of the uncremated skeletons (number 1 in the 
accompanying floor plan) lay within the south-west 
quarter of the mound, on the original surface. It was 
that of an adult male, about five feet and seven inches 
in height, which lay extended on the back with head 
to the southeast. Several bones of the skeleton were 
missing, the burial apparently being a re-burial. It 
was unaccompanied by artifacts, but the right femur 
was penetrated by a chipped flint arrow-point, of black 
material, two inches in length. The projectile had 
pierced the heavy bone, to and through the interior 
canal, reaching to the opposite wall. The force with 
which the weapon struck the angular edge of the bone 
had resulted in shattering the extreme tip or point, and 
the fragments apparently had worked their way out of 
the wound, in the resulting suppurition. That the wound 
was not a fatal one is shown by the fact that the perfora- 
tion had healed, considerable new bone tissue having 
been thrown out around the embedded point. That the 
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arrow-point itself had remained in place in the shaft 
of the femur is explained, doubtless, by the fact that it 
was embedded in the heavy muscles of the leg, and in 
the absence of efficient surgical skill, was suffered to re- 
main within the wound. The cut (Fig. 1) illustrates 











the femur bone with the arrow-point in place, as found; 
and the wound, with the arrow removed. 

A second skeleton (number 2) almost complete but 
badly decomposed, lay in the south-east quarter of the 
mound. It was disposed similarly to the above and was 
without distinctive features. 


Two partial skeletons (numbers 3 and 4) lay within 
the north-east quarter of the mound. A rude refuse pit 
and a fire-place occupied the north-west section, as 
shown on the plan. 


The feature of the Miesse mound was the central 
complex burial, shown as number 5. This occupied a 
grave, dug at about the center of the structure to a 
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depth of 15 inches below the original surface and meas- 
uring six feet in length and two feet and four inches in 





























width. In it had been placed an adult human skeleton, 
uncremated, with head to the south-west. On the chest 
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of the skeleton lay the base portion of a spear-point 
of translucent flint, while at the knees were a truncated 
cone of white limestone, a turtle-shell container, an ar- 
row-point of black flint, the incisor of a beaver, and the 
tip of a deer antler. Beneath and around this skeleton, 
extending from the head to the knees, were disposed the 
cremated remains of two, and probably three individuals. 
The cut shown as Figure 2 shows the burial as uncov- 
ered, while Figure 3 illustrates the uncremated skeleton 
after removal of the cremated remains. . 

The finding of a burial in which an uncremated 
skeleton was accompanied by cremated remains, as in 
this example, is interesting and unusual, if not indeed 
unique. The arrow-pierced femur is one of the best 
illustrations yet found in the Ohio mounds of the pene- 
trating power of the primitive flint implement. 





EARLY NEWSPAPERS OF CINCINNATI 


——___., 


BY V. C. STUMP 


ay 


The first newspaper was printed in Cincinnati No- 
vember 9, 1793. At that time Cincinnati was a small 
village in the wilderness. Only the hardier pioneers had 
dared to face the hardships and to cross the Alleghany 
Mountains in spite of the menace of the British and 
Indians on the North. 

Among these few was one, William Maxwell, an 
editor from New Jersey, who set up a little printing 
office in a log cabin which stood on the corner of Front 
and Sycamore streets. His Ramage press, a primitive 
affair, was fashioned after the one first used by the 
illustrious Dr. Franklin, and could have been carried in 
a large canoe. It, together with the types, had been 
brought from Pittsburgh by water, after having been 
carried over the mountains on pack horses. Everything 
being in readiness, the first number of The Centinel of 
the Northwestern Territory was issued November 9, 
1793, a little over one hundred and thirty years ago.’ 

The title of the paper was appropriate, for Fort 
Washington was virtually the gateway through which 


Note— This paper was read before the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
D. A. R. March 10, 1924. It is based on original research among the early 
newspapers of Cincinnati. One of the only two files in existence of The 
Centinel was consulted in the Library of The Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. The Western Spy and the Liberty Hall are in the archives 
of the Mercantile Library of that city. 

*S. B. Nelson and J. M. Runk, History of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. (Cincinnati, 1894) p. 234. 

*Ibid., p. 204. 

(169) 
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the early pioneers, seeking homes in the mighty domain 
beyond, had to pass. A Centinel, therefore, on the outer 
limits to sound the alarm of danger, or to proclaim “All 
is well,’ was of very great importance to those who 
were starting out to lay the foundations of what has 
proved to be a mighty Western Empire.” 

The Centinel was a four page weekly, printed on 
grayish blue paper, and bearing the motto, “Open to all 
parties— but influenced by none.’’ The size of the 
page was small, being only about as large as a sheet of 
typewriter paper. In July 1794, the page was length- 
ened, and fourteen months later it measured eighteen 
inches long by ten inches wide. The Centinel was not 
only the first paper published in Cincinnati, but it was 
also the first one North of the Ohio River, and the third 
or fourth West of the Alleghany Mountains.* 

In 1794 the publisher of this pioneer paper succeeded 
Abner Dunn as postmaster. This greatly increased his 
responsibilities. As the only editor in the Territory 
his principal duty was to publish the Territorial Laws, 
but being intrusted with the post office, he could not well 
carry on the paper, and in the summer of 1796 he dis- 
posed of the Centinel to Edmund Freeman.’ 

The new editor changed the name of the paper to 
Freeman's Journal. It continued as a four page weekly, 
but was slightly larger than the Centinel and carried the 
motto, “Free but not licentuous.” The name, Freeman's 
Journal, served to set forth the name of the proprietor, 
and also to furnish a fit and significant title for an organ 





*Henry A. Ford and Mrs. Kate B. Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Cleveland, Ohio, 1881) p. 47. 


* Ibid., p. 47. 


* Charles Theodore Greve, Centennial History of Cincinnati and her 
Representative Citizens, (2 vols., Chicago, IIl., 1904), Vol. 1, p. 406. 
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of public opinion in the young republic. The publica- 
tion of the paper was continued at Cincinnati until the 
beginning of the year 1800, when it was moved to the 
new territorial capitol, Chillicothe. Edmund Freeman 
died in 1801 and his paper was merged with another 
publication and its identity was lost.° 

But nevertheless, the first paper had served its pur- 
pose, and the way was opened for other establishments. 
Daniel Drake tells us in his book published in 1815, that 
a pioneer by the name of Joseph Carpenter from Mas- 
sachusetts founded the second paper. The first issue 
under the name of the Western Spy and Hamilton 
Gazette, was printed May 28, 1799. As the settlement 
had had a Centinel it was evidently deemed proper that 
it should havea Spy. Cist claims that this was the first 
regularly printed journal in Cincinnati. From this re- 
mark we infer that he considered that it possessed more 
of the attributes of a newspaper than had Maxwell’s 
publication. However, Carpenter had no more time to 
act as a reporter than had his predecessors, and he, too, 
devoted more space and time to laws and ordinances 
than to news.’ 

The paper changed hands many times during the 
first ten years of its existence. In 1806 the last half 
of the title was changed from Hamilton Gazette to 
Miami Gazette, but in a few months Carney and Morgan 
became the owners and it was rechristened, the W hig. 
Only fifty-eight numbers were published and it again 
changed hands and became the Advertiser. No copies 
of either paper have been preserved.* 


Nliiinatiietesieeeciecite co 


, aa renty A. Ford and Mrs. Kate B. Ford, History of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


' Nelson and Runk, History of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, p. 256. 
Ibid., p. 256. 
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In September 1810 Joseph Carpenter appeared in 
journalism a second time as the editor of a new Western 
Spy. At the beginning of the War of 1812 he gave up 
his duties as editor to serve his country. He was made 
captain of a company and for six months served under 
General Harrison. Captain Carpenter died from ex- 
posure during a forced march in midwinter 1814.” 

The third paper made its appearance on the ninth 
of December 1804. It was called the Liberty Hall and 
Cincinnati Mercury, but the last half of that title was 
soon dropped as it was deemed unnecessary. A local 
historian said, “The Reverend John W. Brown, enter- 
prising editor, publisher of almanacs, preacher, town 
recorder, bookseller, and vender of patent medicines, 
was the proprietor of the new venture.’ He had a 
troublesome time of it, and was once or twice personally 
attacked by citizens who were aggrieved by his sheet. 
The first number was issued in the loft of a log cabin 
which stood on the southeast corner of Front and Syca- 
more Streets. The plant was an improvement upon 
those of the earlier papers, and in spite of the editor’s 
cynical attitude and caustic pen he secured some 1400 
subscribers.” 


Sometime in June, 1814, a new paper called the 
Spirit of the West was started but only forty-four copies 
were issued and none have been preserved.” 

In July 1815 Thomas Palmer and Company set up 
another paper called the Gazette. The following De- 
cember it consolidated with the Liberty Hall under the 





* Ibid., p. 256. 
10 7 . . . . . . 
Nelson and Runk, History of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, P. 


4 Ibid, p. 256, 
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name Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette. This was 
the beginning of the present popular morning paper 
known as the Commercial Tribune.” 


From the copies of these early newspapers on file 
at the Library of The Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio, and at the Mercantile Library we are 
able to get a very good idea of their general appearance. 
The paper is of a course thick parchmentlike quality. 
Even today, after more than a hundred years, though 
somewhat yellowed with age, the print is still legible 
and, with the exception of a few instances, is in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The spelling is old fash- 
ioned, and some of the words are spelled by sound. A 
reader of today hardly understands what is meant when 
he reads in an advertisement that a certain man had 
some country produce for “s-a-i-l.” The long letter s 
was used until about 1810, after which it was discon- 
tinued, and among the other improvements was the use 
of Old English type to head the most important 
colunins.** 


From the appearance and general content of the 
papers we know that the equipment was limited in many 
ways. The first illustrations or cuts appeared about 
1800, crude pictures carved from wood. After 1810, 
however, they became more elaborate, and were used 
ina greater variety of ways. Speaking of the first 
print-shop, C. B. Galbreath said, “A wheelbarrow would 
have moved all the types, cases, and stands which the 
pioneer establishment contained.” The press was con- 
structed entirely of wood, and in order that the paper 


ee 
* Ibid., p. 256. 
"The Western Spy, 1810. 
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might be impressed it was operated much as a country 
boy operates a ciderpress. The printer daubs his buck- 
skin roll into the ink, and then daubs it on the face of 
the type. The lever creaks and lo! born to the light of 
day is the Centinel of the Northwestern Territory." 


The later shops were more elaborately equipped, for 
with the gradual increase in the number of people 
greater demands were made, and the editors were forced 
to enlarge their shops. By 1812 or 1813 some of them 
even had separate presses for printing books.. How- 
ever, despite this equipment printing was limited because 
of the scarcity of paper. For several years the edi- 
tors were forced to bring their paper from Pennsyl- 
vania. It was common in those days to receive a very 
much abbreviated edition of the regular newspaper with 
the explanation that regular supply of paper had not 
arrived, and that the advertisements and other news 
items would be put in the next issue. In 1800 a paper 
mill was built at Red Stone Old Fort on the Mononga- 
hela, and shortly afterwards another mill was located 
at Georgetown, Kentucky. About 1803, an old Ger- 
man paper maker moved to the Little Miami. His 
plant was crude, but it relieved the pressing needs of the 
printers and publishers.” 


But the shortage of paper was not the only diff- 
culty. There was little money in circulation in these 
settlements west of the Alleghanies, and the editors 
solved the problem of subscription by accepting country 
produce. The papers carried a printed list of these 





_ “*C. B. Galbreath, Newspapers and Periodicals in Ohio (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1902) p. 3. 
“is * Nelson and Runk, History of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, P. 
256. 
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products with prices attached for the benefit of their 
subscribers. The subscription price in money was 250 
cents per year or 64 cents per copy. A subscriber could 
pay one-half down, and the other half at the end of six 
months. If the first half was paid by the end of the 
first two months it was considered in advance.” <A 
statement sometimes followed the subscription price to 
the effect that in no case would the paper be discontinued 
while any amount remained unpaid, but by 1810 a new 
policy had been instituted and all subscriptions were 
made payable in advance.” 

When William Maxwell first established his shop, 
there was no post office in Cincinnati, and other means 
had to be provided for the delivery of the paper. One 
of the first items that he printed was a statement of the 


fact that he had mislaid his subscription list, and he 
asked the subscribers to call and get their own paper.” 
A little later he organized his own delivery system and 
advertised for a post boy for that purpose. This system 
was found to be necessary even after the post office 
was established as many of the subscribers lived back 
from the regular road. 


The conditions in the backwoods settlements were 
such that it was almost impossible to gather news. It 
is interesting, therefore, to note just what was printed. 
The one thing in particular that is of special interest be- 
cause of its absence is the lack of editorials, and general 
expression of political sentiment. The majority of the 
editors were under contract to print the laws and ordi- 
nances, and they could hardly be expected to bite the 
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ve The Centinel (any issue). 
ee The Western Spy (any issue). 
The Centinel, Nov. 9, 1793. 
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hand that fed them. But in spite of the fact that they 
were governmental employees, we do find from time to 
time anonymous discussions of important political ques- 
tions signed by classical or assumed names. In the Cen- 
tinel these contributions were signed by the names, 
Pleblius, and Manlius.” The Spy and Liberty Hall used 
the names, Truth, and Vitrivius. However, these 
anonymous contributions reached a climax in the Liberty 
Hall in 1812, when we find in large black figures the title, 
6257, A real black list. One that ought to rouse the in- 


20 






















dignation of every American who values his liberty.” 
The author of this contribution criticized the govern- 
ment for its failure to protect our seamen from impress- 
ment, and expressed fear that the inability to cope with 
the situation would eventually throw the United States 
into the hands of the British. These articles seemed to 
express the general attitude of the people toward the 
war. 

The remaining items of the papers fell into a number 
of very clearly defined departments, that corresponded 
roughly with the number of pages. The first page was 
generally taken up by some public document, speech, or 
item that would be of interest to the people. For ex- 
ample, on October 8, 1794, William Maxwell printed 
the instructions to the Grand Jury. November 16, 1800, 
the editor of the Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette 
gave the same attention to a lengthy address by Gov- 
ernor St. Clair, February 20, 1802, the same editor 
printed a copy of the act to incorporate the town of 
Cincinnati. A number of such items could be given but 
it is sufficient to note their general content. They were 



























* The Centinel, Nov. 23 and 30, 1798. 
” Laberty Hall, April 29, 1812. 
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chosen as articles that might be of interest to a people 
who had but little communication with the outside world. 


The next division of the papers, from the standpoint 
of importance, was that of Foreign Intelligence. The 
information in this department was not necessarily re- 
cent. Items from the Old World were usually delayed, 
often from six weeks to five months elapsed before they 
were printed in these papers. The earlier editors, and 
especially William Maxwell, were partial to items con- 
cerning France and the French Revolution. They felt 
that we should give our moral support to that Young Re- 
public, the organization of which was another step 
toward the overthrow of tyrannical government. 


The later editors, however, were not so biased, and 
were willing to print anything of a foreign nature. 
For instance, the editor of the Western Spy and Hamii- 
ton Gazette in the issue for July 9, 1800, printed a 
graphic description of the appearance of three suns 
in Polish Prussia. A little over a year later the same 
paper quoted an extract from the London Gazette in 
which it was stated that Lord Hobart had received 
some dispatches from Egypt.** What such quotations 
signified, I was unable to discover, for no attempt was 
made to explain them. Generally speaking, this mass 
of material seems to have been chosen with the idea in 
mind that any newspaper should print all the news 
available concerning international affairs. The print- 
ing of these items did not indicate, however, that any 
connection or significance should be given to them. 
They were mere space fillers, and items of general in- 
terest. 


es 


"The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, July 29, 1801. 
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A third department was that of National Intelli- 
gence. It had no special position and was crowded into 
any place on the second or third page. The contents 
were not all that the name seemed to imply, for be- 
sides a few items concerning the affairs at Washing- 
ton and the Eastern States, there were quotations of 
foreign affairs copied from the various Eastern papers. 
However, the two divisions, Foreign, and National In- 
telligence, were not well defined, but were different 
phases of the same subject. . 

The next department in order, one of little import- 
ance, was that of Local Intelligence. In this division, 
it might almost be said that the editor discriminated 
against his own community, for, with the exception of 
an occasional death notice or marriage announcement, 
few items ever found their way into this department. 

One phase of the papers that was not well defined, 
but was too important to be overlooked, was what might 
be termed Miscellaneous Matter. This material dealt 
with a variety of subjects in the way of advice, morals, 
and religion. In the issue of the Western Spy and Ham- 
tlton Gazette for October 27, 1799, there was an article 
headed The Farmers Museum, edited by the lay 
preacher. In fact, this article was a sermon in which 
the author attempted to moralize some local or national 
event. In the Western Spy for July 5, 1802, farmers 
were advised to burn hay taken from a salt swamp, be- 
neath their plum trees to prevent the blossoms from fall- 
ing. One paper had an item concerning the Origin of 
Love,” another, contained a character sketch of a mar- 
ried man.” While these articles did not appear as a 





* The Centinel, Nov. 30, 1793. 
*The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, Aug. 13, 1800. 
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regular division of the papers, yet they appeared to re- 
flect to a large degree the seriousness and religious 
atmosphere that seemed to permeate the pioneer settle- 
ment. 


There was another side to the nature of the pioneer, 
one which the editors tried to satisfy by poetry. This 
poetry did not appear at first as a regular division of 
the paper, but each succeeding editor was willing to 
print all the material that came his way. There were 
a few poems scattered through the Centinel, but poetry 
first appeared as a recognized division of the papers 
in the Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette in 1800, 
where it was printed under the caption, “The Seat of 
the Muses.” A few months later this heading was 
changed to “Parnassiad,” but by 1810 the classical names 
had been dropped, and the column was headed, “Poetry.” 
A great majority of subjects were treated. March 8, 
1794, William Maxwell printed a Bachelor’s Soliloquy 
that was a parody on the well known soliloquy of Ham- 
let. December 1, 1802, the Western Spy and Hamilton 
Gazette had a similar composition on The Toothache, in 
which the horrors of the forceps and the possibilities of 
a broken jaw were drawn out to some length. August 
6, 1800, in the same paper we find a receipt for the 
cure of a love fit which ends with the direction to 

* * * “Tet him take a fair swing 
And leave all the rest to the work of the string.” 


It is evident from this that the only known cure for a 
love fit at that time was hanging. In the issue of 
August 27, of the same year there was an extract from 
a London paper on the death of General Washington. 
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“Illustrious warrior; on thy immortal base 
By freedom reared, thy envied name shall stand, 
And fame by truth inspired shall fondly trace 
Thee, pride and guardian of thy native land.” 


Other poems appeared from time to time, very few 
of which were worth remembering. Taken as a whole. 
the department of poetry showed very little originality. 
Some of the poems were hardly more than a collection 
of rhymed sentences. There were, however, a few clas- 
sical forms, copies from the works of Milton, and 
Shakespeare, but the subject matter was so trivial and 
unimportant that the poems became a mere farce and 
their significance lost. 





Along with the poetry there developed a column of 
ancedotes that might be compared to the wit and humor 
in the Literary Digest or Ladies Home Journal. The 
Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Mercury, in the issue for 
September 1, 1806, prints the following: 

“A knavish attorney asked a very worthy gentleman, ‘What 


is honesty?’ ‘What is that to you,’ replied he, ‘meddle with those 
things that concern you.’ ” 





The anecdotes could not be considered clever, and at 
times they were little better than rude stories. The 
pioneer lived a rough life, and it is not surprising that 
he was unable to appreciate wit and humor of the finer 
type. 


The last, but not the least important division of 
these papers, was the advertisements. From them we 
are able to get more information concerning pioneer 
life than from all the news items combined The 
earlier papers did not give much space to this depart- 
ment, but by 1810 it had become more important, and 
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occupied a part of almost every page. The few ad- 
vertisements in the Centinel usually dealt with lost or 
stolen property, deserters from the army, or notices 
concerning some faithless wife who had abandoned her 
husband’s bed and board without due provocation. The 
wilderness was vast and there were few settlers, there- 
fore, it is not at all strange that the soldiers at Fort 
Washington sometimes grew tired of the monotony of 
army life and deserted. ‘The settlers did not find life to 
be any easier than did the soldiers. The building of 
homes and the subduing of the country was necessary, 
and very often the brunt of the hardships fell to the lot 
of the woman. And like the soldier, sometimes she 
grew tired of her lot, and sought new adventures farther 
West with some man other than her husband. 


By 1813 or 1814 Cincinnati had become more than 
a thriving village. She could boast of the fact that her 
merchants received their goods from Pittsburgh by boat, 
and with the later development of the then “marvelous 
elastic vapor” or steam, Cincinnati rapidly became the 
central city in western commerce. As early as 1793 or 
1794, the Centinel carried a list of the Packet boats, and 
schedule of their movements for the benefit of the sub- 
scribers. 


By 1800 more effort was put forth to draw settlers 
from the East. The various papers made every effort 
possible to show what a wonderful country there was on 
the west side of the Alleghanies. One paper went so 
far as to print an article concerning the probabilities that 
the Garden of Eden had been located in the Ohio Valley. 


As far back as 1802 we find traces of slaves escaping 


eee 


*The Western Spy and Miami Gazette, Jan. 6, 1807. 
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from their masters and fleeing North. In that year 


one of the papers printed an offer of fifty dollars made 
by Andrew Jackson, who afterwards became president 


of the United States, for the recovery of a negro slave 
who had escaped from his plantation on the Cumber- 
land River.” This might be called the beginning of 
what afterwards became famous as the underground 
railway. 

By 1810 Cincinnati had become a thriving little 
town with a number of industries. As labor was scarce, 
it was customary for the master of a craft to take some 
young lad as an apprentice. It is evident that the ap- 
prentice and the master did not always get on well, for 
frequently the lad would run away, and there would 
appear an advertisement of one cent reward for his 
return.” 

We also find a number of schools advertised to 
teach reading, writing, drawing, and fine sewing, or 
drawing and fine sewing for so much per quarter. It 
is probable that the drawing and fine sewing were offered 
to meet the needs of certain fashionable young women. 
We find that in 1806 Garret Lane advertised to teach 
the most fashionable mode of dancing for three dollars 
per quarter.’ Doubtless drawing, fine sewing, and 
dancing completed the higher education of the young 
women of that day. Further attempts were made in 
the direction of higher education, for in 1807 a move- 
ment was instituted to raise by lottery a sum of money 
to found “The Cincinnati University.” Tickets were 
on sale at the Liberty Hall office at five dollars each.” 





* The Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette, April 26, 1802 
* The Liberty Hall, Oct. 22, 1805. 

* The Western Spy and Miami Gazette, Aug. 26, 1896. 

* The Liberty Hall, Dec. 1, 1807. 
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By this time Cincinnati was beyond the village stage 
and was rapidly approaching what Daniel Drake, in 
Pictures of Cincinnati, published in 1815, termed The 
Infant City. For in addition to the trade with the out- 
side world there were some thriving industries at home. 
In a few short years Cincinnati was destined to be- 
come The Queen City of the West. The War of 1812 
had crushed the menace of the British and Indians on 
the North, and all the vast wilderness was open to set- 
tlers from the East. 


The newspaper records close with the year 1814. 
That year also marked the close of an epoch in the his- 
tory of the West. The enemy on the North had been 
crushed, and the initial settlements had been founded. 
Henceforth without hindrance, progress and civilization 
would travel Westward. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S VIEWS ON SLAVERY 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


— 


To one who has read the works of Thomas Jefferson 
it would seem that there should be no question in regard 
to his views of slavery. Because such question has 
been raised, reiterated and made a matter of public 
record and because his attitude has been thus questioned 
by many prominent in the early history of Ohio it may 
not be out of place to review here the testimony offered 
in regard to the real views that he entertained on this 
important subject. A very definite statement on this 
subject is found in the Life, Journals and Correspond- 
ence of Manassch Cutler, edited by William Parker 
Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler and published in 1888. 
It read as follows: 


Even with the prohibition in the Ordinance of July 13, 1787, 
the attempt was made, under the auspices of Jefferson, at the 
time of the adoption of the first constitution for the State of 
Ohio, to introduce slavery into the state. This effort was sup- 
ported by Jefferson’s favorite theory of state’s rights. The ad- 
vocates of the measure claimed that, as soon as the state as- 
sumed its own autonomy and became a sovereign among others, 
it had the right to decide upon the provisions of an ordinance 
which was the act of only one party, the general government. 
The central and southern portions of the state then had a majority 
of the population, and the labor of slaves would have suited the in- 
terests of their fertile valleys, while the political prospects of the 
new and rising “‘states’ rights democracy” would have been ad- 
vanced by holding out such a premium for emigration from Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. , 

The rejection of Jefferson’s efforts, both in Congress and 1% 
Ohio, was a deliverance from impending danger. 


(184) 
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The evidence upon which this declaration is made is 
found in the Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler, edited 
by his daughter, Julia Perkins Cutler. In describing 
the consideration of the eighth article of the constitu- 
tion of Ohio adopted in convention in 1802, Ephraim 
Cutler, who was a delegate to the convention and a mem- 
ber of the committee on the Bill of Rights, is quoted 
as follows: 





The eighth article, or bill of rights, as it is called, was com- 
mitted, on the fourth day of the session, to Goforth, Dunlavy, 
Browne, Baldwin, Grubb, Woods, Updegraff, Cutler, and Donal- 
son. A hasty report was made upon it, which was afterward 
withdrawn ; and the committee was directed to consider it their 
duty to report it as the eighth article. 

We met at President Tiffin’s by special invitation. Our chair- 
man, Mr. Browne, produced and read the first section, which was 
agreed to without objection. An exciting subject was, of course, 
immediately brought before this committee — the subject of ad- 
mitting or excluding slavery. Mr. Browne proposed a section, 
which defined the subject thus: “No person shall be held in slav- 
ery, if a male, after he is thirty-five years of age; or a female, 
after twenty-five years of age.” The handwriting, I had no 
doubt, was Mr. Jefferson’s. I had a conversation with Governor 
Worthington at Washington City, at the time that Congress 
passed the law authorizing the convention; and he informed me 
that he (Jefferson) had expressed to him that such, or a similar 
article, might be introduced into the convention; and that he 
hoped there would not be any effort made for any thing farther 
for the exclusion of slavery from the state, as ‘it gvould operate 
against the interests of those who wished to emiftate from the 
slave states to Ohio. 

I observed to the committee that those who had elected me 
to represent them there were very desirous to have this matter 
clearly understood, and I must move to have the section laid on 
the table until our next meeting; and to avoid any warmth of 
feeling, I hoped that each member of the committee would pre- 
pare a section which should express his views fully on this im- 
portant subject. 

The committee met the next morning, and I was called upon 
for what I had proposed the last meeting. I then read to them 
the second section, as it now stands in the constitution. Mr. 
Towne observed that what he had introduced was thought by 
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the greatest men in the Nation to be, if established in our consti- 
tution, obtaining a great step toward a general emancipation of 
slavery, and was greatly to be preferred to what I had offered, 

I then, at some length, urged the adoption of what I had pre- 
pared, and dwelt with energy on the fact that the Ordinance of 
1787 was strictly a matter of compact, and that we were bound 
either to pass it (the section excluding slavery, or leave it, which 
I contended would be the law, if not so defined by our own ac- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin, the only practicing lawyer on the commit- 
tee, said that he agreed with me that the ordinance was, in its 
legal aspect, a compact; and, although many of his constituents 
would prefer to have slavery continue in a modified form, he 
would vote in favor of the section as I had reported-it. Mr. 
3rowne, who was chairman of the committee, then called the 
ayes and nays, and his report was negatived, and mine adopted, 
the ayes being Baldwin, Dunlavy, Cutler, Goforth, and Updegraff; 
nays, Browne, Donalson, Grubb, and Woods. Several efforts 
were made to weaken or obscure the sense of the section on its 
passage, but the Jeffersonian version met with fewer friends than 
I expected. 


Further testimony to the effect that Jefferson was 
opposed to the provision prohibiting slavery in Ohio’s 
constitution of 1802 is presented in the Life and Times 
of Ephraim Cutler. Governor Jeremiah Morrow is 
quoted as having received directly from Thomas Jeffer- 
son a statement that the constitution should have ad- 
mitted slavery in Ohio “for a limited period.” Honor- 
able Asahel H. Lewis, a member of the Ohio Senate, 
1846-1847, Is quoted as having written a letter to W. 
P. Cutler under date of January 5, 1854, in which the 
testimony of Governor Morrow is set forth as fol- 
lows: 

In answer to your note of the 31st inst., I state that in the 
winter of 1846-7, as I think, I had several conversations with 
the late Governor Jeremiah Morrow, who was then at Columbus. 
These related in a considerable degree to the early history of 
Ohio, the convention that formed the state constitution of 1802, 


and the character of many of the leading men of the period. 
had then just read very attentively the journals of that conven- 
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tion, and being interested in the subject, sought to elicit from him 
such reminiscences as he had in relation to those points. In one 
of these he stated that when he went to Washington as a mem- 
ber of Congress, in 1803, he visited Mr. Jefferson; that their con- 
versation turned upon the then new constitution of Ohio; that 
Mr. Jefferson commended it highly in its main features, but 
thought that the convention had misjudged in some particulars. 
One of these was in the structure of the judiciary, which Mr. J. 
thought was too restricted by the constitution for the future 
wants of the state, using, in this connection, the expression ‘they 
had legislated too much”. Another was the exclusion of slav- 
ery. Mr. Jefferson thought “it would have been more judicious 
to have admitted slavery for a limited period,” “an opinion,” 
added Governor Morrow, “in which I did not concur.” This 
statement of the conversation with Mr. Jefferson was much more 
full and minute, but, as | have not by me the memoranda I made 
at the time, I can give only the substance. This, I am sure, is 
correct. 

I do not recollect that he told me the fact mentioned by you 
respecting the section believed to have been drawn by Jefferson’s 
own hand, but am inclined to think I was informed of it by your- 
self. 


Colonel William E. Gilmore in his Life of Edward 
Tiffin takes exceptions to the statement of Judge Eph- 
raim Cutler in regard to “how the convention handled the 
subject of negro slavery and dealt with the colored 
race.” He declares that the attitude of the parties 
named and the consideration of these two subjects have 
“been most grossly misstated.” In support of this criti- 
cism he cites the official journal of the Constitutional 
Convention and declares that while the meetings of sub- 
committees were not recorded, “the transactions in com- 
mittee of the whole convention and in the convention it- 
self were fully recorded” and that “the official record 
fails utterly to support the pretense of Mr. Cutler that 
there was any struggle over the second section of the 
Bill of Rights.” Mr. Gilmore is mistaken in his declara- 
tion that the transactions of the convention and the 
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committee of the whole “were fully recorded.” In 
fact these transactions are very meagerly recorded and 
there is nothing in the official record to disprove any 
material statement made in the portion of the Life 
and Times of Ephraim Cutler already quoted. Of 
course the statement with reference to Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s attitude toward the anti-slavery section of the 
Bill of Rights is a matter of opinion. The fact that 
Judge Cutler was satisfied that Jefferson favored the 
admission of slavery for a time in the new state. is by 
no means conclusive evidence on this subject. The re- 
ported interview between Governor Morrow and Thomas 
Jefferson is of course important, but it is evidence at 
second hand and is not supported by manuscript testi- 
mony over the signature of Jefferson himself. It is 
to be considered in the light of other testimony and the 
statements of Jefferson that are not a matter of opinion 
or reminiscence. 


In Jefferson’s Autobiography he declares that in 
1769, when he was a member of the Legislature of 
Virginia, he ‘made one effort in that body for the per- 
mission of the emancipation of slaves, which was re- 


9 
. 


jected In his original draft of the Declaration of 
Independence he included an arraignment of King 
George for inflicting the slave trade upon the colonies 
using this language: 


He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, violat- 
ing its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of dis- 
tant people who never offended him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
death in the transportation thither. * * * Determined to 
keep open a market where men should be bought and sold; he has 
prostituted his negative for suppressing every legislative attempt 
to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce. 
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The states of Georgia and South Carolina objected 
to this indictment and it was stricken out. It is, how- 
ever, a testimonial not only to Jefferson’s attitude toward 
the slave trade, but toward the institution of slavery 
itself. 

The next important testimony to his attitude is 
found in the Ordinance of 1784 for the government of 
the Western Territory which he presented in the Con- 
tinental Congress March 1, of that year. This ordi- 
nance contained the following provision: 

That, after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said 
states, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the 
ad shall have been duly convicted to have been personally 
guilty. 


The “said states” referred not only to the states to 
be formed out of the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River but all states to be formed out of the Western 
Territory of the United States. 

It was the purpose of Jefferson to limit the in- 
stitution of slavery to the original thirteen states in the 
hope that it would later be excluded gradually from these 
states as well. 

While the prohibition of slavery in this ordinance 
was stricken from that instrument by the Continental 
Congress it was supported by Jefferson and is an im- 
portant evidence of his opposition to the institution. It 
was a forerunner of a similar provision, known as the 
famous sixth article of compact, that became an import- 
ant part of the Ordinance of 1787, which prohibited 
slavery from the date of its adoption in all the territory 
of the United States northwest of the Ohio River. 

It is true that Jefferson was no longer a member of 
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the Continental Congress when the Ordinance of 1787 
was. passed. 

There have been different opinions as to the com- 
parative merit of the prohibition of slavery originally 
reported in the Ordinance of 1784 and the article of 
compact actually passed in the Ordinance of 1787. The 
former, which was introduced by Jefferson, included 
all the Western Territory of the United States and be- 
cause of this fact was apparently a greater limitation of 
slavery. It postponed, however, the prohibition until 
the year 1801. The prohibition in the Ordinance of 
1787 became immediately effective. If it had not gone 
into effect until the year 1801 slavery would probably 
have been established in all sections of the Northwest 
Territory and it would have been very difficult to ex- 
clude it. Different writers have declared that it would 
not have been excluded at all and that Ohio would have 
entered the Union as a slave state. This is a matter 
of opinion, however. Others have declared Jefferson’s 
prohibitory provision would have been much more ef- 
fective, as it included all the western territory from the 
lakes to the gulf. This, of course, must also remain a 
matter of opinion. In view, however, of the controversy 
over the question of slavery when Illinois and Indiana 
were admitted into the Union even with the prohibition 
of slavery in the Ordinance of 1787, it is extremely 
doubtful whether states formed out of the entire West- 
ern Territory if slavery had been permitted therein to 
the year 1801, would have consented to its exclusion 
after that date; and if they had not consented the action 
of Congress would have been at least very problematic. 

In the Continental Congress, as has been frequently 
stated, the voting was by states. A majority of the dele- 
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gates representing any state cast its vote on questions 
before that body. The provision in the Ordinance of 
1784 which prohibited slavery after the year 1800 failed 
to receive the requisite vote and was stricken out of the 
Ordinance. Ten states were then present and voting. 
Six favored the provision; three opposed it; and the 
delegation of Virginia, one of the three, was divided, 
two of the delegates opposing and one favoring the pro- 
hibitory provision. In commenting upon this action in 
Paris for publication at a time following March 16, 
1785, Jefferson wrote: 


There were ten states present; six voted unanimously for it, 
three against it, and one was divided; and seven votes being re- 
quisite to decide the proposition affirmatively, it was lost. The 
voice of a single individual of the state which was divided, or of 
one of those which were of the negative, would have prevented 
this abominable crime from spreading itself over the new coun- 
try. Thus, we see the fate of millions unborn hanging on the 
tongue of one man, and heaven was silent in that awful moment! 
But it is to be hoped it will not always be silent, and that the 
friends to the rights of human nature will in the end prevail. 

On the 16th of March, 1785, it was moved in Congress that 
the same proposition should be referred to a committee, and it 
was referred by the votes of eight states against three. We do 
not hear that anything further is yet done on it! 


In further reference to the slaves of the United 
States and divine punishment for the injustice imposed 
upon them Jefferson concluded: 


When the measure of their tears shall be full, when their 
groans shall have involved heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a 
God of justice will awaken to their distress, and by diffusing light 
and liberality among their oppressors, or, at length, by his ex- 
terminating thunder, manifest his attention to the things of this 
world, and that they are not left to the guidance of a blind 
fatality. 

———— 
*H. A. Washington, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 9, p. 276. 
* Washington, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 9, p. 279. 
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In 1781 he wrote his Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia. He corrected and enlarged this in 1782. On 
February 27, 1787, he published an edition of this work 
which was somewhat widely circulated. In this he gave 
expression very definitely to his attitude on slavery under 
the somewhat obscure title of “Manners.” 


In this chapter he undoubtedly gives expression to 
the opinions he entertained prior to the introduction by 
him of the Ordinance of 1784 for the government of the 
Western Territory of the United States. An edition 
of this work was published in June, 1801. This chapter 
is retained, indicating that it expressed his convictions 
up to that date. In the later editions, he makes no 
apology for the opinions therein expressed, and indeed 
as we shall see later, there is evidence that his views 
were unshaken up to the time of his death. 


The full text of this chapter is presented as it ap- 
pears in the edition of 1801: 


The particular customs and manners that may happen to be 
received in that state? 


It is difficult to determine on the standard by which the man- 
ners of a nation may be tried, whether catholic, or particular. It 
is more difficult for a native to bring to that standard the man- 
ners of his own nation, familiarized to him by habit. There 
must doubtless be an unhappy influence on the manners of our 
people produced by the existence of slavery among us. The whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the 
most boisterous passions, the most unremitting despotism on the 
one part, and degrading submissions on the other. Our children 
see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is an imitative animal. 
This quality is the germ of all education in him. From his cra- 
dle to his grave he is learning to do what he sees others do. If 
a parent could find no motive either in his philanthropy or his self- 
love, for restraining the intemperance of passion towards his 
slave, it should always be a sufficient one that his child is present. 
But generally it is not sufficient. The parent storms, the child 
looks on, catches the lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in 
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the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, 
and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot 
but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The man must 
be a prodigy who can retain his manners and morals undepraved 
by such circumstances. And with what execration should the 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens thus to 
trample on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, 
and these into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and 
the amor patriae of the other. For if a slave can have a coun- 
try in this world, it must be any other in preference to that in 
which he is born to live and labour for another ; in which he must 
lock up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends 
on his individual endeavours to the evanishment of the human 
race, or entail his own miserable condition on the endless gener- 
ations proceeding from him. With the morals of the people, their 
industry also is destroyed. For in a warm climate, no man will 
labour for himself who can make another labour for him. This 
is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very small propor- 
tion indeed are ever seen to labour. And can the liberties of a 
nation be thought secure when we have removed their only firm 
basis, a conviction in the minds of the people that these liberties 
are of the gift of God? That they are not to be violated but with 
his wrath? Indeed I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just; that his justice cannot sleep for ever; that consider- 
ing numbers, nature and natural means only, a revolution of the 
wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation is among possible 
events; that it may become probable by supernatural interfer- 
ence! The Almighty has no attribute which can take side with 
us in such a contest. — But it is impossible to be temperate and 
to pursue this subject through the various considerations of pol- 
icy, of morals, of history natural and civil. We must be con- 
tented to hope they will force their way into every one’s mind. 
I think a change already perceptible, since the origin of the pres- 
ent revolution. The spirit of the master is abating, that of the 
slave rising from the dust, his condition mollifying, the way I 
hope preparing, under the auspices of heaven, for a total eman- 
cipation, and that this is disposed, in the order of events, to be 
with the consent of the masters, rather than by their extirpation. 


That Jefferson’s attitude on the question of slavery 
remained unchanged and that he favored the admis- 
sion of Ohio into the Union with all the conditions im- 
posed by the Ordinance of 1787 is further attested by 
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his approval of the enabling act for the admission of 
Ohio into the Union, providing that the Constitutional 
Convention should “form for the people of said state 
a constitution and state government, provided the same 
shall be republican, and not repugnant to the Ordinance 
of the thirteenth of July, one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven, between the original states and the 
people and states of the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio.” By this specific provision the constitution of 
the new state was to conform to all the articles of com- 
pact embraced in the Ordinance, including, of course, 
the one inhibiting slavery. This enabling act Thomas 
Jefferson approved without registering, officially or 
otherwise, any objection. It is significant also that up 
to this date in his correspondence and writings he entered 
no disclaimer of the views originally announced and 
published in succeeding editions of his Notes on the 
State of Virginia. 

When Jefferson represented the United States at 
Paris he wrote to M. Warville under date of February 
12, 1788 a letter declining, for reasons that he stated, to 
become a member of a society for the abolition of the 
slave trade but at the same time declared: 


You know that nobody wishes more ardently to see an aboli- 
tion, not only of the trade but of the condition of slavery; and 
certainly nobody will be more willing to encounter every sacfi- 
fice for that object. 


Reference has frequently been made by historians 
to the so-called “Jefferson-Lemen Compact.” It 1s 
claimed that Jefferson in 1784 met his friend, Rev. James 
Lemen, and that after discussing the subject of slavery 
for some time concluded that sooner or later an effort 
would be made to fasten the institution on the North- 
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western Territory. According to the story, Jefferson 
seems to have previously reached this conclusion and to 
have thought that it would be wise to send Lemen to the 
Territory to organize sentiment against the introduction 
of slavery. Lemen went west to carry out his part 
of the compact. The original documents setting forth 
the relation between these two men, including a diary 
kept by Lemen and letters written by Jefferson, are 
no longer in existence. Copies of some of the papers 
were made and are still available. Rev. James M. 
Peck, an early Baptist minister of the Territory, left 
a manuscript, it is said, which included copies of all 
the important papers including an important letter from 
Jefferson. This letter was written to Robert Lemen, 
a brother of James, under date of September 10, 1807. 
In it Jefferson wrote: 


If your brother James Lemen should visit Virginia soon, as 
I learn he possibly may, do not let him return until he makes me 
a visit. I will also write him to be sure and see me. Among all 
my friends who are near, he is still a little nearer. I discovered 
his worth when he was but a child and I freely confess that in 
some of my most important achievements his example, wish and 
advice, though then but a very young man, largely influenced my 
action. This was particularly true as to whatever share I may 
have had in the transfer of our great Northwestern Territory to 
the United States, and especially for the fact that I was so well 
pleased with the anti-slavery clause inserted later in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Before anyone had ever mentioned the matter, 
James Lemen, by reason of his devotion to anti-slavery principles, 
suggested to me that we (Virginia) make the transfer and that 
slavery be excluded; and it so impressed and influenced me that 
whatever is due me as credit for my share in the matter is largely, 
if not wholly, due to James Lemen’s advice and most righteous 
counsel. His record in the new country has fully justified my 
course in inducing him to settle there with the view of properly 
shaping events in the best interest of the people. If he comes 
to Virginia, see that he calls on me.’ 


* Willard C. MacNaul, The Jefferson-Lemen Compact, pp. 53-54. 
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Jacob Piatt Dunn in his Jndiana and Indianans re- 
lates the story of the “Jefferson-Lemen Compact” at 
length and seems to credit it as genuine and trustworthy. 
Willard C. MacNaul presents the documents available 
at the time relating to this compact in his monograph 
read before the Chicago Historical Society in 1915. 
In his carefully prepared and illuminating introduction 
he admits that there are many doubts concerning the 
alleged compact and the documents relating to it. In 
the opening portion of one paragraph he says: 

How much of the current tradition is fact and how much 
is fiction is hard to determine, as so little of the original docu- 
mentary material is now available. The collection of materials 
herewith presented consists of what purport to be authentic 
copies of the original documents in question. They are put in 
this form in the belief that their significance warrants it, and in 


the hope that their publication may elicit further light on the sub- 
ject. 


Rev. James Lemen, a number of his sons and de- 
scendants were ministers in the Baptist church, men 
of high character and strongly opposed to slavery. It 
is difficult to believe that they or Rev. Peck would in- 
tentionally make false statements in regard to these 
documents. In this connection, however, it must be 
remembered that even Parson Weems who told the story 
of Washington and the famous cherry tree is not now 
regarded as a safe authority on the early life of “the 
father of his country ;” and it seems rather singular that 
Thomas Jefferson should have been supporting finan- 
cially an agent in Illinois for years to work against the 
introduction of slavery without leaving any evidence 
of that fact in such shape as to be included in the volumi- 
nous collections of his writings. Reference to this story 
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is here included for the consideration of the reader at 
what he may consider its probable historic value. 


Jefferson’s advocacy of colonization, the removal 
of slaves when liberated to a colony especially set apart 
for them, is set forth in his writings and correspondence. 
In his comments on the changes of laws in Virginia after 
the Declaration of Independence he states that the bill 
providing for these modifications should have been 
amended “to emancipate all slaves born after passing 
the act.’ Such an amendment he tells us was prepared 
“to be offered to the Legislature.” This provided 


That they [the slaves] should continue with their parents to 
a certain age, then be brought up, at the public expence, to tillage, 
arts or science, according to their geniusses, till the females should 
be eighteen, and the males twenty-one years of age, when they 
should be colonized to such place as the circumstances of the time 
should render most proper, sending them out with arms, imple- 
ments of household and of the handicraft arts, seeds, pairs of the 
useful domestic animals, etc., to declare them a free and inde- 
pendent people, and extend to them our alliance and protection, 
till they have acquired strength; and to send vessels at the same 
time to other parts of the world for an equal number of white 
inhabitants ; to induce whom to migrate hither, proper encour- 
agements were to be proposed. It will probably be asked, Why 
not retain and incorporate the black into the state, and thus save 
the expence of supplying by importation of white settlers, the 
vacancies they will leave? Deep rooted prejudices entertained by 
the whites; ten thousand recollections, by the blacks, of the in- 
juries they have sustained ; new provocations ; the real distinctions 
which nature has made; and many other circumstances, will di- 
vide us into parties, and produce convulsions, which will probably 
never end but in the extermination of the one or the other race. 
— To these objections, which are political, may be added others, 
which are physical and moral.‘ 


He then proceeds to point out the distinctive 
characteristics of the negro race and to comment at 


_——. 





* Jefferson. Notes on the State of Virginia, pp. 268-269. 
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length upon their color, their intellectual and moral 
capacity and their condition compared with the slaves 
of ancient history. In conclusion he declares that 
“among the Romans emancipation required but one ef- 
fort. The slave, when made free might mix with, with- 
out staining the blood of his master.” But with us, 
in his opinion, a second step was necessary, “unknown 
to history. When freed, he (the slave) is to be re- 
moved beyond the reach of mixture.” ° 


In his Autobiography Jefferson states that the 
amendment was agreed upon, but “it was found that 
the public mind would not yet bear the proposition.” 
He then records anew his conviction that the subject 
demands early consideration and action: 


Yet the day is not distant when it must bear and adopt it, or 
worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book 
of fate, than that these people are to be free; nor is it less cer- 
tain that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same gov- 
ernment. Nature, habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of 
distinction between them. It is still in our power to direct the 
process of emancipation and deportation, peaceably and in such 
slow degree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their 
place be, pari passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the 
contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up. We should in vain look for an example 
in the Spanish deportation or deletion of the Moors. This pre- 
cedent would fall far short of our case.® 


In the miscellaneous papers of Jefferson is found fur- 
ther explanation and remarks on the failure of the pro- 
posed amendment to the code of Virginia: 

Of the two commissioners, who had concerted the amenda- 
tory clause for the gradual emancipation of slaves, Mr. Wythe 


could not be present, he being a member of the judiciary depart- 
ment, and Mr. Jefferson was absent on the legation to France. 





* Tbid., p. 282. 
*H. A. Washington, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 1, p. 49. 
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But there were not wanting in that Assembly, men of virtue 
enough to propose, and talents to vindicate this clause. But they 
saw, that the moment of doing it with success was not yet arrived, 
and that an unsuccessful effort, as too often happens, would only 
rivet still closer the chains of bondage, and retard the moment 
of delivery to this oppressed description of men. What a stu 
pendous, what an incomprehensible machine is man! who can en- 
dure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vin- 
dication of his own liberty, and, the next moment be deaf to all 
those motives whose power supported him through his trial, and 
inflict on his fellow men a bondage, one hour of which is fraught 
with more misery, then ages of that which he rose in rebellion to 
oppose." 


In a letter to Mr. Barrow dated May 1, 1815, Jef- 
ferson reaffirmed the views expressed in favor of the 
emancipation and colonization of the slaves in the 
United States. The desired end was to be accomplished, 
in his opinion, by an appeal to the reason and conscience 
of the master and the education of the slaves to fit them 


for self government. On this phase of the subject he 
said: 


Both of these courses of preparation require time, and the 
former must precede the latter. Some progress is sensibly made 
in it; yet not so much as I had hoped and expected. But it will 
yield in time to temperate and steady pursuit, to the enlargement 
of the human mind, and its advancement in science. We are not 
in a world ungoverned by the laws and the power of a superior 
agent. Our efforts are in his hand, and directed by it; and he 
will give them their effect in his own time. Where the disease 
1s most deeply seated, there it will be slowest in eradication. In 
the northern States it was merely superficial, and easily corrected. 
In the southern it is incorporated with the whole system, and re- 
quires time, patience, and perseverance in the curative process. 
That it may finally be effected, and its progress hastened, will 
be the last and fondest prayer of him who now salutes you with 
respect and consideration.*® 


i aieieeiieeietincteeeeceeeestees 


"Washington, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 9, p. 279. 
* Washington, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 7, pp. 456-457. 
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As late as February 4, 1824, he wrote to Jared 
Sparks reaffirming his faith in colonization as the final 
solution of the slavery question in the United States. 
“In the disposition of these unfortunate people,” he de- 
clared, “there are two rational objects to be distinctly 
kept in view.” The first of these was the establishment 
of a colony on the coast of Africa. The colonies of 
Sierra Leone and Mesurado he considered promising 
well and worthy of support. The second object was 
“to provide an asylum to which we can, by degrees, 
send the whole of that population from among us, and 
establish them under our patronage and protection as 
a separate, free and independent people, in some coun- 
try and climate friendly to human life and happiness.” 
He declared that he had ever deemed it entirely impos- 
sible that any place on the coast of Africa should answer 
this purpose. Continuing he wrote: 

And without repeating the other arguments which have been 
urged by others I will appeal to figures only, which admit no con- 
troversy. I shall speak in round numbers, not absolutely accur- 
ate, yet not so wide from truth as to vary the result materially. 
There are in the United States a million and a half of people of 


color in slavery. To send off the whole of these at once, nobody 
conceives to be practicable for us, or expedient for them, 


He continues his explanation of the difficulties at- 
tending the transportation of slaves to the coast of 
Africa and shows that the project is not only thoroughly 
impractical but almost impossible. He reaffirms his 
statements in behalf of colonization published in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia forty-five years pre- 
viously. In conclusion he states among other things: 
In the plan sketched in the Notes of Virginia no particular 


place of asylum was specified; because it was thought possible, 
that in the revolutionary state of America then commenced, 
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events might open to us someone within practicable distance. 
This has now happened. St. Domingo has become independent, 
and with a population of that color only ; and if the public papers 
are to be credited, their chief offers to pay their passage, to re- 
ceive them as free citizens and to provide them employment. 
* * * JT do not go into the details of the burdens and benefits 
of this operation. And who could estimate its blessed effects? 
I leave this to those who will live to see their accomplishment and 
to enjoy a beatitude forbidden to my age. But I leave it with 
this admonition, to rise and be doing. A million and a half are 
within their control; but six millions (which a majority of those 
now living will see them attain) and one million of these fighting 
men will say, “We will not go.” ® 


This brief survey, which does not include all the 
views expressed by Thomas Jefferson on the subject 
of slavery is believed to be sufficient to make clear his 
attitude toward it. He was himself the owner of 
slaves and left a record of his intention to liberate them 
under conditions favorable to the development of their 
ability for self support. There are references in his 
writings other than those that have been quoted show- 
ing that this subject was almost ever in his thoughts. 
From Monticello on August 28, 1797 he wrote to St. 
George Tucker expressing the apprehension aroused by 
the uprising of the negroes in St. Domingo. He hoped 
that this might furnish an answer “to the difficult ques- 
tion, whither shall the colored emigrants go?” and de- 
clared “the sooner we put some plan under way the 
greater hope there is that it may be permitted to pro- 
ceed peaceably to its ultimate effect.” “But if some- 
thing it not done,’ he added, “and soon done, we shall 
be the murderers of our own children.” 

He seemed to regret that the problems involved in 
the slave system of the South could not be finally solved 








334 ge *thinaton, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 7, pp. 332, 333, 
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through emancipation and colonization while he still 
lived. In his later days he was buoyed by the hope 
that some way could be found by the rising generation 
to settle the question of slavery without an appeal to 
arms and that the bondmen might yet enjoy in full 
measure the freedom and equality proclaimed for all 
men in the Declaration of Independence. 

A candid survey of Jefferson’s views seems to lead 
to certain definite conclusions. He was opposed to the 
extension of slavery and there is no conclusive evidence 
that he ever by word or official act did anything to en- 
courage its extension to states where it did not already 
exist. He was not only opposed to its extension but 
opposed to its continued existence in the states where 
it had been established. No stronger arraignment of 
the institution has been made, even by the ardent aboli- 
tionists of succeeding years than he recorded in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, quoted on preceding 
pages. He considered the institution baleful in its 
influence upon both master and slave and never receded 
from or apologized for the opinions that he early ex- 
pressed and continued to entertain to the close of his 
illustrious career. He believed in colonization and 
thought that the interests of the two races could be 
best subserved under free institutions in lands widely 
separated. 











THE DOOMED SOLDIER OF FORT MEIGS 


From The Fredonia Censor, May, 1840 
BY MISS SARAH J. CLARKE 





























At a late Democratic meeting in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Logan, who served under General Harrison, at Fort 
Meigs, recounted a thrilling incident to which he was 
an eye and ear witness. <A soldier who had deserted 
was tried by a Court Martial and sentenced to be shot. 
The procession was formed — first came the prisoner 
and his coffin, followed by the guard whose unhappy 
duty it was to execute the sentence of the court. They 
reached the fatal spot — he was blindfolded and made 
to kneel by the side of his coffin. The commands were 
given “Make ready.” ‘Take Aim,” when the voice of 
General Harrison interposed, and the emphatic words 
“As you were!” at once put a joyful end to the dread- 
ful scene. 


THE DOOMED SOLDIER OF FORT MEIGS 


He came with slow and measured tread, 
To sound of muffled drum, 

With bloodless cheek and eye of dread, 

A felon to his doom. 


And sadly then we followed him, 
Each manly bosom swelling, 

And in each soldier’s eye so dim 
The warm tear drop was dwelling, 
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He was our comrade — oft we’d shared 
A soldier’s couch at night. 

Or side by side had nobly dared, 

The perils of the fight. 











We paused — and Oh! it was a place, 
More fit for hour of mirth, 

Amid the loveliness, the grace, 

The all most fair of earth. 








He turned, and cast a lingering look 
O’er all the prospects wide, 

The dewy fields, the laughing brook, 

The mountain in its pride. 







Then sad yet calmly kneeling low, 
His coffin there beside, 

Around his damp and pallid brow 

The fatal band was tied. 







“Make ready”! — Oh, the horrid clang 
Of lowering muskets then, 
That ’mid the sounding forest rang. 


And echoed through the glen. 







“Take aim! — like death knell pierced the air, 
One agonizing thrill; — 

His pale cold lips moved as in prayer, 

Then all again was still. 







Our noble chief with mournful mien 
And lonely step apart, 

Had watched the dread and solemn scene 

With sad o’erflowing heart. 








And “As you were’’! like angel notes 
Fell on the list’ning ear, 

Or as some lay that sweetly floats 

On evening’s tranquil air. 







And then a glad triumphant sound 
Exultingly rang out, 

Till every hill and rock around, 

Gave back the joyous shout. 







The Doomed Soldier of Fort Meigs 


And once again, a gladsome band, 
We round our comrade pressed. 
To take once more the friendly hand, 

And clasp him to the breast. 


The cheerful word to “march” obeyed 
File after file was hieing, 

Through mountain pass and leafy glade, 
With glad bright pennons flying. 


And he, to sound of drum and fife, 
Stepped in our proud array, 

Restored again to joy and life, 
The gayest of the gay. 


Now on the chief so brave and kind, 
May Heaven’s free blessings rest, — 

For all that’s noble and refined, 
Dwells in his gallant breast. 


And Poesy shall meekly stand, 
And bid the hero live. 

With parted lips and lyre in hand, 
Her offering shall give. 


Till Harrison’s chivalric name 
Shall be through coming time, 

3y thrilling note of deathless fame, 
Proclaimed in every clime. 


‘For this interesting item we are indebted to Mr. W. J. Sherman, of 
Toledo, Ohio, a life member of the Society. [Eb.] 





THE BATTLESHIP OHIO 

The battleship Ohio was built for the United States 
navy by the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, under 
contract dated October 8, 1898, at a cost of $2,899,000. 
It was launched May 18, 1901 in the harbor of San 
Francisco and christened by Miss Helen Deshler, who 
was designated for this honor by Governor George K. 
Nash, who was present on the occasion, as was also 
William McKinley, then President of the United States. 

Great crowds were present at these ceremonies, in- 
cluding members of the President’s cabinet, officers of 
the army and navy and other distinguished citizens. 
The ceremonies were brief and simple. The speeches 
were limited to a few appropriate words by a representa- 
tive of the 4,500 employes of the Union Iron Works and 
the address in response by President McKinley. The 
warships of the Pacific squadron were. in the bay at 
anchor as was the transport Sheridan which had re- 
cently arrived from the long journey across the Pacific 
bearing the Forty-second and Forty-sixth U. S. Volun- 
teer Infantry on their return journey home from the 
Philippines. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Treaty 
Limiting Naval Armament, entered into in the adminis- 
tration of Warren G. Harding, the battleship Ohio was 
placed on the list of vessels to be disposed of by sale. 
All naval material having been removed from the Ohio, 
the vessel was sold as a hulk for scrapping purposes, 
March 6, 1923, to the Dravo Contracting Company, 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. She was delivered to the 
purchasers and removed from the Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, April 16, 1923. 

The silver service of the Ohio was transferred to 
the custody of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society in answer to a letter directed to the Navy 
Department by Senator Frank B. Willis and a special 
request by Governor A. V. Donahey early in June, 1924. 
The Buckeye design of the silver service was suggested 
by Mrs. William G. Deshler, mother of Helen Deshler 
who christened the Ohio. A little later the loving cup 
was also transferred to the Society. 

The story of the launching and christening, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press, is as follows: 


THE BATTLESHIP OHIO NOW RIDES THE WATERS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO BAY.* 


COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR LAUNCHING WAS CAR- 
RIED OUT SUCCESSFULLY AMID THE 
GREATEST ENTHUSIASM. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND GOVERNOR NASH 
WERE PRESENT — TREMENDOUS OVATION 
GIVEN THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 


SOLDIERS WHO HAD JUST RETURNED FROM MA- 
NILA JOINED ENTHUSIASTICALLY IN 
THE DEMONSTRATION. 


San Francisco, Cal., May 18— (By Associated Press.) — 
Fortunately, Mrs. McKinley’s condition today permitted 
President McKinley to attend the launching of the battleship 
Ohio from the yards of the Union Iron Works. To witness the 


launching of this ship, named in honor of his native state, was 
es 


*Copied from the Ohio State Journal of May 19, 1901. 
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the real objective of the President’s long trip across the continent, 
and the event which has attracted to the Pacific Coast the gover- 
nors of three states, the Ohio Congressional delegation, several 
United States senators and many other notable and distinguished 
people. 

Dramatic and picturesque as was the sight of 14,000 tons 
of steel sliding into the full breasted tide of San Franciso Bay it 
was not so splendid and magnificent as the great naval pageant 
which accompanied it, nor as profoundly impressive as the greet- 
ing extended to the President by the 4,500 employes of the ship- 
yard. With the threat of a great strike impending, the President's 
words to the working-men today have added significance, and his 
reference to expansion and other national questions made his 
speech, which is probably the last he will deliver on lis present 
tour, in every respect a notable one. 

When the President left the sickroom of his wife this morn- 
ing every arrangement had been made to notify him instantly of 
any change for the worse in her condition. The physicians as- 
sured him that there was no indication of a set-back, but, at his 
request, telegraphic connections were made at the wharf and at 
the shipyard and, safe for the time he was on the water he was 
not a minute away from direct connection with the Scott resi- 
dence. He was driven to the wharf in a closed carriage escorted 
by a squad of mounted police. The cabinet and other distin- 
guished guests were already aboard the transport ‘tug Slocum, 
which was to convey the party to the Union Iron Works, two 
miles up the bay, when he arrived. The President’s flag, an 
eagle and shield on a blue field, was flying from the main and the 
Union Jack was at the bow as he stepped smilingly upon the 
gangway to the accompaniment of the cheers of the thousands 
who blackened the neighboring pierheads. Then began the sail 
over the shining waters of the bay. It proved to be a triumphal 
journey, the like of which has not been witnessed in this country 
since Admiral Dewey, upon his return from the Philippines, sailed 
up the Hudson on the Olympia. 

Every craft in the harbor was decked out in gayest attire and 
the city in the background was a perfect mound of waving flags. 
Every wharf on the sea front swarmed with people. Up near 
the shipyards the grim warships of the Pacific squadron were 
swinging at anchors with streams of signal flags extending fore 
and aft of the peaks from prow to taffrail. 

Near Goat Island lay the transport Sheridan, travel-stained 
from her long journey across the Pacific. She had just arrived 
from the Philippines and still had aboard the Forty-second and 
Forty-sixth U. S. Volunteer Infantry, which she had brought 
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home. The President saw her at once and requested that the 
course of the Slocum should be changed to allow him to pass near 
her. As the Slocum approached the big transport there was a 
scene of almost frenzied enthusiasm aboard. The soldiers, all in 
their service uniforms, rushed to the side and rent the air with 
cheer upon cheer at sight of the President of the United States 
come to welcome them home. 


The band on the afterdeck struck up “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” The soldiers lined the rails and ratlines and almost 
drowned the music with their shouts. They swung their hats 
and acted like madmen. Several of them got out their regi- 
mental flags and waved them frantically to and fro from the 
bridge. The ensign at the stern was dipped again and again. The 
salute was answered by the Slocum. 

The President was plainly moved by the remarkable demon- 
stration. He stood on the lower deck, uncovered, bowing and 
smiling and waving his handkerchief until the sound of the shout- 
ing died away in the distance. 

This welcome from the soldiers was only the beginning. As 
the Slocum drew near the line of steel clad thunderers of the deep, 
with Jackies lining the sails, the marine guards drawn up aft and 
the officers in full uniform on the bridges, a puff of smoke burst 
like a white balloon from the port quarter of the battleship Wis- 
consin, Admiral Casey’s flag ship. Boom! came the report. It 
was the first gun from the ships, the first of twenty-one. 

Each of the warships, the big, savage battleship Iowa, the 
long, lean cruisers Philadelphia and Adams, the little torpedo boat 
Farragut, and the revenue cutter McCulloch, which was with 
Dewey at Manila, turned loose their secondary batteries as the 
Slocum steamed slowly by. Opposite the McCulloch the Presi- 
dent witnessed a smart exhibition of a jack tar’s skill. A flag at 
her peak fouled and in a twinkling a nimble sailor ran aloft and 
loosened it. Beyond the warships the little tug threaded her way 
through the holiday fleet of steamers, yachts, tugs, barges and 
every variety of water craft about the front of the shipyard. 
Each was black with cheering people and there was hardly one of 
them which did not have a saluting gun of some sort to add its 
Voice to the roar of welcome that greeted the President from the 
dense crowd of workmen gathered upon the pier. Ashore to the 
tight was a stand covered with acres of people and beyond that 
ahill alive with them. 

Up the pier a broad aisle of white muslin ran, crowds of 
workmen being packed on each side. Up this path, arched with 
flags and banners, one of them bearing the inscription, “The Ore- 
gon has made her record ; watch the Ohio,” the President and his 
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party moved to a stand where the representative of 4,500 em- 
ployes of the Union Iron Works, in a neat speech in which he 
asked a heartfelt blessing upon the head of the President and ex- 
pressed tender sympathy for his suffering wife, gave the Presi- 
dent, as a token of esteem of the workmen, a gold plate engraved 
with a suitable inscription. 

The President’s response aroused much enthusiasm. He told 
his audience of his friendship for the working men during his en- 
tire public career, and touched the hearts of the surging crowd 
before him, as he spoke eloquently of the patriotic response which 
California had made during the Spanish War. 

Many eyes were wet and more than one of the workmen 
made a suspicious movement with his coat sleeve, as if to brush 
away an unhidden tear. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S ADDRESS 


President McKinley addressed the workmen in part as fol- 
lows: 


“My Fellow citizens —I am inexpressibly thankful to the 
Ruler of us all for his goodness and mercy, which have made it 
possible for me to be with you here today. I have wanted to see 
the men of the Union Iron Works. I have known of their skill. 
I have seen their genius displayed and their workmanship. I 
have observed what your spokesman has so well said, that suf- 
fering under the disadvantages of fuel, indeed, thousands of 
miles away from the materials which go to make a ship, you have 
persevered and triumphed and made as good ships as have ever 
sailed the seas. I have a great deal of pride in the name, but 
proud as I am of my native state, | am a thousand times more 
proud of the nation that is over all the states (great applause), 
supreme and sovereign and glorious in its mission of good will 
and liberty to all mankind. (Applause and three cheers for 
Ohio. ) 

What we want is to build more ships. We ought to have a 
good commercial line from here to the Philippines, made in the 
Union Iron Works (laughter), built by American workingmen 
and manned by American sailors and carrying the American 
flag. (Applause.) There is nothing in this world that brings 
people so close together as commerce. There is nothing in this 
world that so much promotes the universal brotherhood of man 
as commerce; and we want to encourage commerce. The nations 
are close together now. The powers of the earth are all tied to 
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gether. We have overcome distance. We not only want a com- 
mercial line but we want a cable line from here to the Philippines. 
(Applause.) We want it to be an American cable (Applause), 
that cannot be cut by any power in the world. (Applause.) 
They say trade follows the flag. The telegraph must follow trade. 
(Applause. ) 

My fellow-citizens, we have problems before us. We never 
had more important ones. We have expanded. Do you want to 
contract? (Cries of “No.’”’) It is not a question of whether we 
will acquire the Philippines or Porto Rico or Guam or Wake 
Island or Hawaii or Tutuila. We have acquired them; they are 
ours. The question is, shall we give them up? (General cry of 
“No.”) And, from one side of this country to the other comes 
the answer. They are ours, not to subjugate, but to emancipate; 
not to rule in the power of might, but to take to these distant peo- 
ple the principles of liberty, of freedom, of conscience and of 
opportunity that are enjoyed by the people of the United States. 
(Applause. ) 

Our flag never goes anywhere except it carries blessings. 
Our flag never oppressed anybody but it has given freedom to 
every people over whom it has floated. (Applause.) 

Having said thus much, I want to thank you all for this most 
cordial welcome. I am glad to again meet the working men of 
my country. All my public life has been devoted to effort to 
give the working men the best opportunity, the best chance for 
good wages and steady employment. (Great applause.) When 
labor is well employed the country is safe and when labor is well 
employed there is contentment and happiness in the homes of the 
laboring men. Let us do our duty, the great public duty that con- 
fronts us, let us do it walking humbly before God, dealing justly 
and mercifully and always seeking his favor and guidance. Let 
me say that I shall carry this beautiful souvenir of the employes 
of the Union Iron Works with me and it shall abide with me so 
long as I live, and shall be passed along to those of my family 
that shall follow, as one of the dearest tokens I have ever re- 
ceived from my fellow countrymen. (Enthusiastic applause. ) 

Then came the launching. A platform-had been built around 
the prow of the big iron monster, which lay in the very slip in 
which the famous Oregon was built and from which President 
Harrison launched the monitor Monterey ten years ago. On 
the platform were the President and members of the cabinet, 
Governor Nash of Ohio, Miss Deshler, his niece, who was chosen 
to christen the ship; Miss Barber, who was to act for Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley and many uniformed officers of the army and navy. 

Immediately at the right was a red coated band. Below, 
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workmen were knocking away the last keel blocks, until the 
great steel hull rested upon her cradle and only a single beam, 
set like a trigger and ready to fall aside at a blow, held her in 
place. 

The ceremonies were simple. There was no speech making, 
Mrs. Ida Eckert Lawrence of Ohio read an original poem. 

Miss barber and the President stood before the electric ap- 
pliance which would loose the weight that was to knock out this 
last beam. Miss Barber with her finger on the button was look- 
ing intently at the indicator. At 12:22}, two and one-half min- 
utes before the tide was at its highest, the time set for the launch- 
ing, the word was given, Miss Barber pressed the button and the 
last block fell away. At the same time the bottle of champagne, 
suspended by a red, white and blue ribbon, crashed against the 
side of the ship and Miss Deshler uttered the words, “I christen 
thee Ohio.” 

Released from the bonds the heavy hull of 14,000 tons of 
steel went plowing through the thick grease of its cradle. Slowly 
at first, then faster and faster she slid down the ways, taking the 
flood majestically and piling up the water in great waves before 
her. The band crashed, the whistles blew and the multitude 
shouted. No ship ever given to the American navy has taken 
her initial plunge into the sea under more favorable auspices or 
in the presence of a more distinguished company. 

The trip back to the city was almost a repetition of the jour- 
ney to the yard. There was the same wild demonstration from 
sea and shore. 

When the Slocum came alongside her wharf the President 
did not wait for the gangway to be run out. He stepped over the 
rail to the pier and almost ran to the carriage which was waiting 
for him. The door slammed and he was off at a gallop for the 
bedside of his wife. 


FLAGS FROM THE BATTLESHIP OHIO 


The battleship Ohio was built for the United States navy 
by the Union Iron Works, San Francisco, under contract dated 
October 8, 1898, at a cost of $2,899,000. It was launched May 
18, 1901, in the harbor of San Francisco and christened by Miss 
Helen Deshler, who was designated for this honor by Governor 
George K. Nash, who was present on the occasion, as was also 
William McKinley, then Pres‘dent of the United States. 

Great crowds were present at these ceremonies, including 
members of the President’s cabinet, officers of the army and 
navy and other distinguished citizens. The ceremonies were 
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brief and simple. The speeches were limited to a few appro- 
priate words by a representative of the 4,500 employes of the 
Union Iron Works and the address in response by President Mc- 
Kinley. The warships of the Pacific squadron were in the bay at 
anchor as was the transport Sheridan which had recently ar- 
rived from the long journey across the Pacific bearing the Forty- 
second and Forty-sixth U. S. Volunteer Infantry on their return 
journey home from the Philippines. 

The crew of the battleship Ohio on the way round Cape 
Horn to New York made two flags which were displayed from 
the mast of the ship as it entered New York harbor. They were 
lowered and presented to Miss Deshler who had christened the 
battleship and had given it a silver loving cup with design of the 
fruit and leaves of the Buckeye. These flags have since been in 
the possession of her mother, Mrs. William G. Deshler, who had 
suggested the Buckeye design for the silver service and who trans- 
ferred these flags to the custody of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society. 


LAUNCHING OF ANOTHER BATTLESHIP OHIO 
On May 30, 1820 a battleship bearing the name 
Ohio was launched from the Navy Yard on Long Island. 
The Chillicothe Supporter manifested considerable in- 
terest in this event and in its issues of June 14 and June 
21, 1820, quoted news accounts of the launching from 
eastern papers. Because of their interest in this con- 
nection we quote a few of the accounts: 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser of May 
30, 1820. 
LAUNCH OF THE OHIO 
_ At an early hour this morning the ferry boats were engaged 
In conveying passengers to the Long Island shore; by ten o’clock 
some thousands had crossed. Between 10 and Ir o'clock the 
East river presented an interesting sight; it was almost literally 
covered with pleasure boats approaching the Navy Yard. At 
the appointed hour the signal was given, and the ship glided 
Majestically from the stocks into her destined element. At this 
Moment the air resounded with shouts of applause from the sur- 


rounding spectators. The Washington 74, and Hornet Sloop of 
War, fired a national salute, which was immediately answered by 
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a battalion of artillery, from the 9th Regiment, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Muir, stationed at Cordear’s Hook. The Ohio 
is considered by competent judges, to be superior to any vessel 
of her class. Her dimensions are stated to be 186 feet in length, 
and of 2500 tons burthen. It is supposed that not less than one 
hundred thousand persons witnessed this interesting sight; and 
we are happy to state, that, although the crowd on the margin of 
the river was great, and a considerable anxiety manifested to 
get the most eligible place, no accident occurred. 


The Baltimore Patriot summarizes the descriptions 
in two New York papers as follows: 


The New York Gazette, in noticing the same interesting 
transaction, mentions, that the weather was uncommonly fine — 
that many of the Packets, Steam-Boats, Team-Boats, and Row- 
Boats which attended filled with spectators, had bands of music, 
playing the most animating and national tunes. “On the bow 
of the Ohio was suspended a white flag, bearing her arms; and 
shortly after the launch, a white balloon was witnessed bearing 
its course north easterly,’ which contained the tidings of her 
safety; and Mr. Long supposes (with rather more piety than 
probability) “such may be the will of Providence” that at the 
time of his writing (about two hours after the launch) the “news 
of her commission to her destiny may have reached the state 
bearing her name.” 

The Evening Post adds, that the Hornet “was elegantly 
decorated, and her yards manned with hardy American tars.” 
This last arrangement was certainly very appropriate and sea- 
man-like. 


A correspondent from Albany, New York, under 
date of June 2, 1820, gives the following spirited ac- 
count of the event. 


Albany, N. Y., June 2, 1820. 


Had the people of this country been told half a century ago 
that the time would soon arrive, when the facility of travelling 
should be such that a party of ladies and gentlemen would take 
a trip of 320 miles in the space of two days for the purpose of 
seeing a ship of the line launched, the prediction would have been 
treated as a dream or romance, and as impossible of being real- 
ized as the scheme of navigating the fields of air in steam bal- 
loons. Yet such a trip has been performed during the present 
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week. On Monday last at two o’clock P. M., a party of ladies 
and gentlemen of this city, to the number of between one and 
two hundred, embarked on board the steamboat Richmond, for 
the purpose of witnessing the launch of the Ohio 74 at New 
York at 11 o'clock the next morning. The Richmond after a de- 
lightful passage of 18 hours, arrived at 8 o’clock A. M., and hav- 
ing taken the Clinton band of music on board, was moored off 
the navy yard at Brooklyn. The weather was remarkably fine, 
and the scene is represented by those who witnessed it, as inde- 
scribably grand and beautiful. The houses, wharves and shore 
of the south east part of the city, the whole of the East River 
adjacent to the navy yard, and the heights of Brooklyn, were 
crowded with spectators. In every direction the star spangled 
banner was seen flying, and the sound of martial and instrumental 
music saluted the ear. Everything wore the appearance of en- 
chantment, and the mind was bewildered with the variety and 
grandeur of the scene. 

At 10 minutes after 11, the Ohio moved slowly and with 
great majesty into her destined element, on which we hope she 
will prove a bulwark of the freedom of our country. Her ar- 
rival upon the bosom of her native waters was welcomed by 
the loud and reiterated acclamations of the many thousand spec- 
tators, and by national salutes from the Washington and Hornet, 
which were fancifully decorated with the colors of other na- 
tions. No accident occurred to mar the pleasure of the day, 
and no one regretted the distance he had come to view the 
spectacle so interesting, 





OHIO’S FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 


BY C. B. GALBREATH 


Recently the writer received a request for informa- 
tion on Ohio’s Fugitive Slave Law. Our school his- 
tories make clear what the national Fugitive Slave Law 
was but they rarely give any account of the measures 
adopted and enacted by certain northern states, designed 
to accomplish the same purpose some years before the 
enactment included in the Compromise of 1850 which 
aroused a storm of opposition throughout the North. 
It is the purpose of this brief introductory contribution 
to place before the readers of the QuaRrTERLY Ohio's 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1839 and the steps leading up to 
its enactment. 

In the years from 1830 to 1840 public opinion in 
Ohio was generally hostile toward slaves escaping into 
the state and those seeking to encourage and aid fugi- 
tives. The “Underground Railroad” was unpopular 
and in violation of national and state laws. Its activi- 
ties were justified by its agents because, as they averred, 
slavery and all laws for protecting and perpetuating 
it were in violation of the “higher law” and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which vouchsafed “‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” to all mankind. 

The efforts of the slave states to have the bordering 
free states enact new restrictive laws for the return of 
fugitive slaves demonstrates not only the effectiveness 
of the methods of the “Underground Railroad” but the 
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cordial willingness of the State of Ohio to enact strin- 
gent measures for the return of slaves escaping from 
their masters. 


The General Assembly of Kentucky passed resolu- 
tions authorizing the appointment of commissioners to 
wait upon the Governor and General Assembly of Ohio 
in the interest of the enactment of a law to prevent the 
escape of slaves into Ohio and provide for the return 
of such fugitives to their masters. The preamble to 
these resolutions and the purpose of the commissioners 
are set forth in the documents appended to this state- 
ment. 


On January 17, 1839, in the House of Representa- 


tives, Mr. Smith of Montgomery offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That 
a joint committee of three on the part of the house, and on the 
part of the senate, be appointed to wait on the committee ap- 
pointed by the Legislature of Kentucky who are visiting this 
Legislature, on the subject of runaway slaves, and other pur- 
poses, to ascertain their wishes and to communicate the same 
to this Legislature at as early a day as practicable. 


On January 21, 1839, on motion of Mr. John Brough, 
later state auditor and governor of Ohio, the House 
took up the resolution offered by Mr. Smith and after 
slight amendment passed it. 


The Senate later took up and further amended the 
resolution which was returned to the House and con- 
curred in January 22, 1839. The Speaker of the House 
appointed on this joint committee Smith of Montgomery, 
Andrews of Franklin and Flood of Licking to report 
to the House. The Speaker of the Senate appointed 
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on this same committee Messrs. Walton, Green and 


Todd. 


On January 23, 1839, Mr. Walton reported to the 
Senate as follows: 

The joint select committee appointed to wait on the com- 
missioners appointed by the commonwealth of Kentucky, have 
attended to their duty and tendered to them the appropriate 
civilities, and informed them that any communication they may 


desire to make will be addressed to the governor and through 
him communicated to the Legislature. 


The House of Representatives hastened to accede to 
the desires of the Kentucky commissioners. A bill was 
introduced “relating to fugitives from labor or service 
from other states,” referred to a committee and reported 
back. It was considered in committee of the whole on 


February 7, reported to the House with amendments 
and laid on the table. It was taken up on February 8, 
and amendments were offered but not agreed to. On 
the day following it was again taken up. A number 
of amendments were offered and discussed but no 
change affecting the character of the bill was made. 
The bill was then finally passed. 


Yeas — Messrs. Andrews of Franklin, Andrews of Lorain, 
Axtell, Blair, Branch, Brough, Brown, Buchanan, Burns, Camp, 
Chambers, Comings, Corwin, Creighton, Donally, Elliott Ever- 
hard, Flood, Forbes, Fowler, Gamble, Garrett, Goddard, Hanna, 
Hegler, Hendricks, Hoagland, Hughes, Hunt, Jenkins, Johnson, 
of Stark, Kilbourne, Kyle, Leedom, Lowe, Martin, McNary, Milli- 
kin, Patterson of Highland, Rea, Ripley, Roller, Skinner, Smith of 
Columbiana, Smith of Montgomery, Smucker, Trevitt, Van 
Hook, Waddle, Welch of Sandusky, Welch of Stark, West, 
Witten and Speaker.—54. 

Nays — Messrs. Briggs, Bronson, Casad, Chester, Codding, 
Curtis, Fitch, Ford, Hamilton, Howe, Johnson of Cuyahoga, 
Lloyd and Taylor — 13. 
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It should be observed that Corwin was not the 
famous Thomas Corwin but a brother, Moses B. Cor- 
win who represented Champaign County. John Brough 
represented Fairfield and Hocking Counties. James 
Kilbourne was the famous Colonel Kilbourne who 
founded Worthington and a number of other towns in 
the state. He also served in Congress. Although he 
voted for this bill he was on general principles opposed 
to slavery and refused to purchase land in Ohio until 
he was assured that it would be prohibited in the con- 
stitution of the new state. 


In the State Senate as in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a number of amendments were offered to 
the bill but none of importance was adopted. Benja- 
min ', Wade was then a member of the Senate and 
proved himself a vigorous and resourceful opponent. 
He offered a resolution providing for an inquiry to 
determine whether or not the allegations in the com- 
munication from the Kentucky commissioners were 
true and whether there was any occasion for the en- 
actment of additional legislation. This resolution, of 
course, was voted down. In the Senate Journal, pages 
372-374; 385-391; 393-394 will be found the amend- 
ments that were offered and discussed in the closing 
stages of the progress of the measure through that 
body. The bill passed the Senate February 21. 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Brady, Craighill, Green, Harlan, 
Holmes, Hostetter, Ihrig, James, Matthews, McLaughlin, Oliver, 
Rogers, Smith, Shannon, Spangler, Saylor, Shideler, Stadden, 
Thompson, Tod, Utter, Van Meter, Walton and Speaker.’ — 26. 

Nays — Messrs. Birch, Cox, Fuller, Morris, Powers, Stokely, 
Thomas, Tracy, Wade and White. — to. 

_—_——___ 


‘William Hawkins. 
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Benjamin F. Wade had substantial aid in this con- 
test from Samuel S. Cox who represented the Zanes- 
ville senatorialdistrict. They were at this. time ap- 
parently in substantial agreement in regard toethe ques- 
tion of slavery, or at least in regard to the merits of 
the bill under consideration, and their votes on the dif- 
ferent stages through which it passed and the. various 
amendments submitted were almost invariably the 
same. Afterward they drifted widely apart on politi- 
cal issues. 

John Brough in the House of Representatives and 
David Tod in the Senate were very active in the ad- 
vocacy of this bill and industrious in their efforts to aid 
in its enactment. At this time they were especially 
hostile to the abolitionists and were prominent in read- 
ing United States Senator Morris out of the Democratic 
Party because of his open and vigorous opposition to 
slavery. In their advocacy of the bill and their plans 
for the retirement of Senator Morris they were en- 
tirely successful. Twenty-two years later, when it came 
to a choice between slavery and the Union, they became 
distinguished supporters of Abraham Lincoln and sus- 
tained his administration in the suppression of the re- 
bellion and the overthrow of slavery. Both crowned 
their political careers as war governors of Ohio. 

While the commissioners from Kentucky seem to 
have remained some time in Columbus, in order to as- 
sure the enactment of a satisfactory law for the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves, and doubtless did some effective 
“lobbying” in behalf of the measure, they apparently 
did not become offensive to the Legislature or even 4 
minority of its members. Their communication to the 
Governor is couched in courteous and inoffensive lan- 
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guage and their appeal was for co-operation and good 
will “between neighboring states and their respective 
citizens.” It is to be noted, however, that this appeal 
was in the interest of “the preservation of National 
Union” and there is the veiled implication that a fail- 
ure to enact an effective fugitive slave law on the part 
of Ohio and other northern states might rend the Na- 
tion asunder. This danger doubtless at the time had 
its patriotic appeal to a large majority of the people of 
Ohio and Kentucky. 


An examination of the law itself shows that it 
was framed to bring about a better feeling between the 
North and the South. While it contains rigid provi- 
sions for the return of fugitive slaves, Section 11 pro- 
hibits, with heavy penalties, the kidnapping of free 
negroes residing in Ohio. On flimsy pretense such 
persons had previously been abducted, hurried to the 
South, deprived of their liberty and sold into slavery. 
This section of the law made such an offense a misde- 
meanor punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary. 


In spite of the requirements of this act and the penal- 
ties imposed, fugitives from slavery continued to cross 
the Ohio River and find friends to help them on their 
way to Canada and freedom. Benjamin F. Wade and 
the minority in both houses, who vainly opposed the en- 
actment of this law, in less than two decades were in 
the ascendancy. The minority became a majority in 
Ohio and the slave power was doomed to overthrow. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE GOVERNOR 


Executive Office, Ohio, 
Columbus, January 21, 1839. 


To the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 


GENTLEMEN: I herewith transmit to you a copy of a pre- 
amble and resolution, passed by the Legislature of Kentucky, 
January 4, 1839, authorizing the appointment of two commis- 
sioners, to proceed to this place to negotiate with the Governor 
and Legislature of this State for the purpose of procuring such 
aid, by legislative enactments or otherwise, as may be most 
effectual in preventing evil disposed persons, residing within 
the jurisdictional limits of Ohio, from enticing away the slaves 
of citizens of Kentucky, or aiding and assisting, or concealing 
them after they shall have reached the limits of this State; and 
also to solicit the passage of an act providing more effective 
and certain means for recapturing and bringing away abscond- 
ing slaves by their masters or legally authorized agents. 


The Hon. James T. Morehead and the Hon. J. Speed Smith 
have this day presented to me their credentials, showing that 
they have been duly appointed commissions [commissioners] 
under the resolution above named. These distinguished gentle- 
men are now in this city on the business of their mission, and 
wait the action of your honorable body.” 


WILson SHANNON. 


RESOLUTIONS 


RESPECTING THE ENTICING AWAY THE SLAVES OF THE CITIZENS OF 
KENTUCKY, BY THE CITIZENS OF OTHER STATES 


Wuereas, The preservation of the National Union is of 
great and vital importance to the well being, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people of the United States; and nothing can tend 
more to preserve and perpetuate that Union, than perfect comity 
and good feeling between neighboring states and their respective 
citizens; and whereas, experience has shown that without the 





, * Ohio — Documents of the Thirty-seventh General Assembly, Part 2 of 
Vol. for 1838-9. [Doc. No. 84] p. 1. 
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concurring legislation of our sister states, bordering on the north 
side of the Ohio river, our laws inflicting punishment for en- 
ticing slaves to leave their lawful owners or possessors, and to 
escape to parts without the limits of this State, and inflicting 
punishment. for aiding, assisting, or concealing such slaves after 
they shall have escaped, cannot be effectually enforced, because 
evil disposed persons, availing themselves of their residence 
within the jurisdiction of another State, can with almost perfect 
impunity, entice away the slaves of our citizens, or aid, assist 
and conceal them, after they have reached the borders of another 
State, without rendering themselves amenable to our laws; and 
whereas, this legislature have full confidence in the justice, good 
feeling and comity of the legislatures of our sister states, bor- 
dering on the Ohio river, and are fully persuaded that they will 
be disposed to prov.de all needful enactments, to prevent evil 
disposed persons who may shelter themselves within their juris- 
diction, from violating the penal enactments of this State, or 
in any manner aiding or assisting the slaves of our citizens in 
making their escape after they shall have reached the borders 
of said State; therefore, 


1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the commonwealth of Kentucky, That two commissioners be 
appointed by a joint vote of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, to proceed forthwith to the seat of government 
of the State of Ohio, to make such representations to the Gov- 
ernor and legislature of that State, in relation to the subject 
of these resolutions, as may be authorized by the tenor thereof, 
and by the instructions to be given by the Governor of this 
commonwealth ; and that they especially be directed respectfully 
to solicit the passage of an act to prevent evil disposed per- 
sons, residing within the jurisdictional limits of Ohio, from en- 
ticing away the slaves of citizens of Kentucky, or aiding and 
assisting, or concealing them after they shall have reached the 
limits of that State, and also to solicit the passage of an act, 
providing more efficient and certain means for recapturing and 
bringing away absconding slaves, by their masters or legally 
authorized agents. 


2. Be it further resolved, That the Governor be requested 
to furnish sa.d commissioners with a copy of these resolutions, 
and of our statute entitled “an act to amend the law concerning 
slaves, and for other purposes,” approved January 28th, eighteen 
hundred and thirty, and with such general instructions as he 
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may deem expedient; and also with a general letter of authority 
addressed to the Governor of the State of Ohio.’ 
R. P. Letcuer, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
C. A. WICKLIFFE, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved — January 4, 1839. 


Jas. CLARK 


By the Governor. 
J. M. Buttock, 


Secretary of State. 


SPECIAL MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR 


TRANSMITTING A COMMUNICATION FROM MESSRS. MORE- 
HEAD AND SMITH, COMMISSIONERS FROM KENTUCKY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, OHIO, 
CoLtuMbus, January 26, 1839. 
To the General Assembly of Ohio: 

GENTLEMEN: I herewith transmit to you, a communica- 
tion from the Hon. James T. Morehead, and the Hon. J. Speed 
Smith, commissioners appointed by the State of Kentucky, under 
resolutions passed by the legislature of that State, January 4th, 
1839; a copy of which has been heretofore transmitted to your 
honorable body. Having but one copy of the communication, it 
is sent to the Senate. 

WILson SHANNON. 


COMMUNICATION 


NATIONAL HOTEL, 
CoLtuMbus, January 26, 1839. 


Sir: In conformity with a joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of Ohio, of which we have been notified by a commit- 
tee of the two houses, appointed for that purpose, we have the 
honor to submit to your Excellency, and through you to both 





® Ohio—Documents of the Thirty-seventh General Assembly, Part 2 
of Vol. for 1838-9 [Doc. No. 84] pp. 3-4. 
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branches of the General Assembly the following communica- 
tion : 

We avail ourselves of the occasion to assure your Excellency, 
and the legislature and people of Ohio, of the deep solicitude 
which is felt by the constituted authorities and people of Ken- 
tucky, for the preservation of the most harmonious intercourse 
between the two States, and that it was with the view of mani- 
festing, in the most decisive manner, their high consideration 
of the value and importance of that intercourse, that the under- 
signed have ‘been deputed to solicit in person from the legis- 
lature of Ohio, the adoption of such measures as will contrib- 
ute to the accomplishment of that object. 

Independently of these assurances, if any thing were want- 
ing to satisfy Ohio of the sincere desire of the people of Ken- 
tucky, to cultivate and cherish the most cordial fraternal re- 
lations with the citizens of her sister states, it will be found 
in the language of the preamble of the resolutions which have 
been communicated to your Excellency, and which fully an- 
nounce the object of our commission. The General Assembly 
of Kentucky therein declare, “that the preservation of the Na- 
tional Union is of great and vital importance to the well being, 
prosperity and happiness of the people of the United States; 
that nothing can tend more to preserve and perpetuate that 
union, than perfect comity and good feeling between neighboring 
states and their respective citizens; that experience has shown. 
that without the concurrent legislation of our sister states, bor- 
dering on the north side of the river Ohio, the laws of Ken- 
tucky inflicting punishment for enticing slaves to leave their 
lawful owners and possessors, and escape to parts without the 
limits of Kentucky, and for aiding, assisting or concealing such 
slaves after they shall have escaped, cannot be effectually en- 
forced, because evil disposed persons, availing themselves of 
their residence within the jurisdiction of another State, can with 
almost perfect impunity, entice away the slaves of our citizens, 
or aid, assist or conceal them after they have reached the bor- 
ders of another state without rendering themselves amenable 
to our laws,” and after expressing their “full confidence in the 
justice, good feeling and comity of the legislatures of our sister 
states, bordering on the Ohio river,” and their full persuasion 
that “they will be disposed to provide all needful enactments to 
prevent evil disposed persons, who may shelter themselves within 
their jurisdiction, from violating the penal enactments of the 
State of Kentucky, or in any manner aiding or assisting the 
slaves of our citizens in making their escape, after they shall 
have reached the borders of said State,” they proceed to de- 
clare by resolution, “that commissioners be appointed to pro- 
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ceed forthwith to the seat of government of the State of Ohio, 
to make such representations to the Governor and legislature 
of that State, in relation to the subject of the resolutions, as 
may be authorized by the Governor of this Commonwealth; and 
that they be especially directed respectfully to suggest the passage 
of an act to prevent evil disposed persons, residing within the 
jurisdictional lim.ts of Ohio, from enticing away the slaves of 
the citizens of Kentucky, or aiding, assisting or concealing them 
after they shall have reached the borders of that State; and also 
the passage of an act providing more efficient and certain means 
for re-capturing and bringing away absconding slaves by their 
masters or legally authorized agents.” 

In calling the attention of the legislature of Ohio, to the 
subject of the foregoing resolution, and soliciting for it, their 
respectful and deliberate consideration, the undersigned would 
remark, that the injuries sustained by the citizens of Kentucky, 
inhabiting the counties bordering on the Ohio river, adjacent to 
this State, by the loss of their slaves, has ceased to be con- 
fined to a small number of persons. Facts, within the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of those counties, and com- 
municated to the legislature in numerous memorials of the peo- 
ple, leave no doubt that losses are felt to an alarming extent, 
threatening, in the absence of a more efficient legislation, not 
only to lessen the value, but to endanger, materially, the tenure 
of that species of property in many of the counties of the Com- 
monwealth, and to excite disaffection and disturbance among 
citizens of a common confederacy who should feel themselves 
allied by the strongest ties of fraternity and friendship. Late 
developments, moreover, of a character so conspicuous as to re- 
quire from the undersigned no more than a bare allusion to 
them, have attracted the attention of the good citizens, both 
of Ohio and Kentucky, to the existence of an organized plan of 
operations, by means of which, after the slaves of the cit‘zens 
of Kentucky are enticed from their owners, they are first con- 
cealed and afterwards conveyed through the State of Ohio to 
the British northwestern dominions, with such secrecy and de- 
spatch as to elude, at once, detection and pursuit. Deeply im- 
pressed with the delicacy of the subject, the General Assembly 
of Kentucky have deemed that they could, in no stronger man- 
ner, indicate their attachment and affection for her sister State, 
whose citizens are in habits of daily intercourse, social and com- 
mercial, with hers, than by approaching in a mode the most re- 
spectful and conciliatory, the executive and legislative depart- 
ments of the government of Ohio, and soliciting from the repre- 
sentatives of her enlightened and intelligent people, the inter- 
position of such laws as will effectually forestall collision, by 
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protecting those rights of property which are guaranteed to 
the citizens of Kentucky by the constitution of the United States, 
as well as their own. The General Assembly was the less re- 
luctant to express its wishes on a subject so full of interest to 
their constituents, because no doubt was entertained by them, 
that the movement would be met, on the part of Ohio, in the 
spirit of reciprocal conciliation, and with the same patriotic de- 
termination to repress, by all constitutional means in her power, 
every possible tendency to discord and excitement between the 
citizens of the two States. The undersigned are peculiarly 
gratified to be able to add, in the emphatic language of the reso- 
lution under which they act, that “the confidence of Kentucky, 
is full, in the justice, good feeling and comity of Ohio;” and 
that, although complaints may exist as to the conduct of par- 
ticular individuals, no other opinion prevails among the people 
of Kentucky, than that the great body of the citizens of Ohio, 
regard with deep concern and strong disapprobation, every un- 
authorized aggression upon the rights of property of a sister 
State, however widely they may differ as to the propriety of the 
institution by which those rights are acknowledged and secured. 

The step which Kentucky has in this instance thought it most 
expedient to adopt, is sanctioned by at least one distinguished 
example of the legislat ve intercourse of other States, having 
in view the object of adjusting, on terms of mutual satisfaction, 
the identical relations between those States, which it is now the 
desire of Kentucky to establish on a firm and friendly basis be- 
tween Ohio and herself. At their session, in December, 1825, 
the General Assembly of Maryland, passed a resolution, ap- 
pointing three commissioners or deputies, to the legislatures of 
the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, “with 
authority to negotiate with said legislatures, for the purpose of 
procuring such aid, by legislative provisions, or otherwise, as may 
be most effectual for the recovery of persons bound to, or 
owing service or labor to citizens of Maryland, who have here- 
tofore absconded, or who shall hereafter abscond” from the 
latter State. 

The contemporaneous legislation of these three states evinces 
how cheerfully and how fully the requests of the State of Mary- 
land were accorded to her; and the harmonious relations which 
since that time have subsisted between them, is a sufficient com- 
mentary on the policy of the laws. The undersigned, would 
very respectfully invite the attention of the legislature of Ohio, 
to an outline of the provisions, which even at a period of com- 
parative exemption from excitement on the question of slavery, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey deemed it advisable 
to adopt for the security of the rights of property of the citizens 
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of a sister State. The act of Congress of 1793, “respecting 
fugitives from justice, and persons escaping from the service of 
their masters,’ was then, as it is now, in force. Its leading 
provisions were nevertheless engrafted into those laws of the 
states alluded to, which were enacted at the instance of Mary- 
land; and additional facilities were furnished by them, under 
the sanction of severe penalties, for the re-claiming of fugitives 
from labor and service in other states. Each state provided 
in the most ample manner, and in terms not materially unlike, 
for their recovery and identification, even to the prescribing of 
the form of the warrant that should issue for their arrest. 

The acts of Pennsylvania and New Jersey inflicted heavy 
penalties upon the officer who should refuse to execute the pro- 
cess, and further provided, that “when the fugitive should be 
brought before the judge agreeably to the provisions of the 
act, and either party should make oath or affirmation in writing, 
that he or she is not prepared for trial, by reason of the absence 
of some material witness, whom he or she shall name, it shall 
and may be lawful, unless security satisfactory to the said 
judge be given for the appearance of the said fugitive on a day 
certain to commit the said fugitive to the common jail for safe 
keeping, there to be detained at the expense of the owner, for 
such time as the said judge shall think reasonable and just, and 
to a day certain; when the said fugitive shall be brought before 
him by habeas corpus, in the court house of the proper county, 
or in term time at the chainbers of the said judge, for final hear- 
ing and adjudication;” and bonds were required to be given 
by the respective parties under the circumstances specified in the 
acts. 

The act of the legislature of Delaware imposed penalties of 
five hundred dollars, and imprisonment for a period not less 
than three, nor more than six months, besides subjecting to an 
action for damages, those who should obstruct the sheriff, or 
constable, or claimant, in the execution of the process of arrest, 
or rescue, or aid, or abet the rescue of the fugitive, or who 
should assemble together with intention to interrupt the officer 
or claimant in the due execution of the law; and it was further 
enacted, “that if any suspicious colored person shall be taken 
up travelling in or through this government, without having 
a sufficient pass, signed by some justice or proper officer of the 
place from whence he or she came, approved and renewed by 
some justice of the peace in the parts through which such per- 
son hath travelled, or shall not otherwise be able to give a good 
and satisfactory account of him or herself, to the justice before 
whom he or she shall be brought, such person shall, by the said 
justice be committed to the jail of the county where he or she 
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shall be taken up, and be deemed .o e, and dealt withal, as a run- 
away servant.” 

Such is a rapid sketch of some of the prominent features 
of the legislation of Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, 
twelve years ago;—and when those laws are considered in pari 
materia with the act of Congress of 1793, which will presently 
be more particularly adverted to, it will not be denied that the 
redress which was sought by the legislature of Maryland was 
sufficiently satisfactory. The analysis is submitted, without 
further comment, to the enlightened consideration of the General 
Assembly of Ohio. 

We now proceed to examine the facilities which are afforded 
by the act of Congress, and by the laws of Ohio, for the re- 
covery of fugitives from labor, from other States, and the capacity 
of their respective provisions for the security and protection 
of the rights of the citizens of Kentucky. 

Preliminary to the proposed examination, the undersigned 
may be permitted very respectfully to observe, without en- 
croaching in any degree, upon a topic which is too delicate for 
them to discuss, and which for other obvious reasons besides its 
want of connection with the subject before them, they have 
no inclination even remotely to touch, that broad and enlightened 
views of national policy — strong considerations of regard to 
the permanence of our political institutions, — would seem to re- 
quire the adoption of such remedial and preventive measures, as 
in the deliberate judgments of the law-making powers of the 
States, will be calculated to close up every avenue to discontent 
between the governments, whose domestic institutions are dis- 
similar, and to excitement among their respective citizens. Of 
all the causes of danger which threaten our favored country, 
those are the most appalling, which are deeply seated in the 
feelings and prejudices of men; and which can neither be agitated 
nor discussed, without bringing into desperate and fearful con- 
flict, the conscientious scruples of one large portion of the con- 
federacy, with the const‘tutional rights and interests of another. 
Disputes among brethren, while they are, in general, the most 
implacable after they have ripened into collision, are yet not 
difficult of adjustment before that collision takes place; and 
it would seem to the undersigned, to be the part of wisdom as 
well as patriotism, to guard against the consequences of dis- 
satisfaction, by obviating the causes that produce it. Happily 
for the repose and prosperity of both States, the relations be- 
tween the governments of Kentucky and Oh‘o, are now as they 
have ever been, such as should exist between kindred communi- 
ties — proud of their affinity and mutually solicitous to preserve 
unbroken the ties that unite them as members of a common po- 
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litical family. To strengthen those ties by habits of kindly inter- 
course; by mutual offices of courtesy and respect, and above 
all, by acts of substantial justice, is no less the interest than the 
pleasure of both. Such the undersigned are warranted in 
asserting, are the views and wishes of the people of Kentucky; 
and such they believe to be those of the Legislature, and people 
of Ohio. 

On the 12th February, 1793, the Congress of the United 
States passed an act entitled, “an act respecting fugitives from 
justice, and persons escaping from the service of their masters.” 
It was passed with the v-ew of carrying into effect that pro- 
vision of the constitution of the United States, which declares 
that “no person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” The ordinance of 1787, 
for the government of the territory of the United States north- 
west of the river Ohio, had declared, in substance, the same 
thing; and the third and fourth sections of the act of Congress 
of 1793, were intended to prescribe the mode by which persons 
held to service and labor in one State, should be delivered up; 
and the claim of the party to whom such service, or labor was 
due, should, with adequate promptness and efficiency, be asserted 
and sustained. The third section of the act, empowers the 
person to whom the service or labor of a fugitive shall be due 
under the laws of one State, upon the escape of such fugitive 
into any other of the United States, to arrest and take him or her 
before any judge of the circuit or distr’ct courts of the United 
States, residing or being within the State, or before any magis- 
trate of a county, city or town corporate, wherein the arrest 
shall be made, and upon satisfactory proof, either by oral testi- 
mony or affidavit taken and certified by a magistrate of any such 
State or territory, that the person so arrested does owe, under 
the law of the State from which the fugitive escaped. labor 
or service to the claimant, it is made the duty of the judge or 
magistrate, to give a certificate thereof to such claimant, which 
shall be a sufficient warrant for the removal of the fugitive to 
the State from which he or she has fled. 

The fourth section imposes a penalty of five hundred dol- 
lars, to be recovered by, and for the benefit of the claimant, 
upon “any person who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct 
or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in so seizing or 
arresting such fugitive from labor, or shall rescue such fugitive 
from such claimant, his agent or attorney, when so arrested pur- 
suant to the authority herein given or declared; or shall harbor 
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or conceal such person after notice that he or she was a fugitive 
from labor as aforesaid; saving to the person claiming such 
labor or service, his right of action for or on account of such 
injuries, or either of them.” 

Thus stood then, and stands now, the act of Congress of 
1793. The most cursory examination of it will satisfy the 
General Assembly of Ohio, that it furnishes no remedy for the 
causes of complaint set forth in the preamble and resolutions of 
the General Assembly of Kentucky. 

1. It makes no provision for the punishment of the offense 
of decoying or enticing the slave from the service of his owner, 
by the thousand influences which may be brought to bear upon 
the former. 2. It does not comprehend the case of furnishing 
facilities of conveyance and the means of escape, after the 
fugitive has set his foot upon the soil of Ohio, and becomes the 
subject of her jurisdiction: And 3. Whatever room there may 
be for a liberal construction, it overlooks in terms the provi- 
sions which are contained in the statutes of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, for detaining the fugitive a reasonable time in the 
custody of the law, until the proof which the act requires of 
ownership and identity can be procured by the claimant. It 
must be obvious to your Excellency and the legislature, that 
such provisions as those are indispensable to the preservation 
of the rights of the citizens of the States, to protect which the 
law of Congress was passed, and of the peaceful intercourse of 
the States, whose positions in proximity to each other, expose 
their respective inhabitants to personal contact and collision. 

Having shown the insufficiency of the act of Congress, to 
prevent the invasion of the rights of the citizens of the slave- 
holding states, and that it does not answer the purpose of certain 
and efficient reclamation of fugitives from labor, as contemplated 
by the constitution, the undersigned now ask the attention of 
the General Assembly to the municipal regulations of Ohio upon 
the same subject. 

The legislation of the State of Ohio commenced as early 
as 1804. “An act to regulate black and mulatto persons,” passed 
5th January of that year, is the first in the series of her en- 
actments. By the first section of that act it is declared, that 
“no black or mulatto person shall be permitted to settle or re- 
side in this State, unless he or she shall first produce a fair 
certificate from some court within the United States of his or 
her actual freedom.” The second section requires persons of 
color residing in Ohio, to enter their names and the names of 
their children in the clerks’ office of the county in which they may 
reside, to be recorded by the clerk, and makes the certificate of the 
clerk evidence of their freedom. By the third section, “no person 
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or persons, residents of this State, shall be permitted to hire, 
or in any way employ, any black or mulatto person, unless such 
black or mulatto person shall have one of the certificates as 
aforesaid, under pain of forfeiting and paying any sum not 
less than ten nor more than fifty dollars, at the discretion of the 
court, for every such offense, and one half thereof for the use 
of the informer, and the other half for the use of State; and 
shall moreover pay the owner, if any there be, of such black 
or mulatto person, the sum of fifty cents for every day he, she 
or they shall in any wise employ, harbor or secrete such black 
or mulatto person, which sum or sums shall be recoverable be- 
fore any court, having cognizance thereof.” The fourth sec- 
tion imposes a penalty of not less than ten, nor more than 
fifty dollars, at the discretion of the court, upon everyone who 
shall harbor or secrete any black or mulatto persons, the prop- 
erty of any person whatever, or shall in anywise hinder 
or prevent the lawful owner or owners from retaking or pos- 
sessing his or her black or mulatto servant or servants. The 
fifth section requires that the certificate specified in the first 
section shall be recorded within two years, in the clerks’ office 
of the county in which the certificated person intends to reside, 
and that the clerk shall certify the recording of it. The sixth 
section, which was subsequently repealed and is not now in 
force, was without doubt designed to carry out the policy of 
the act of Congress of 1793; “Any person or persons, his or their 
agent or agents, claiming any black or mulatto person,” who then 
was or thereafter might be in this State, were thereby author- 
ized, “to apply upon making satisfactory proof that such black 
or mulatto person or persons is the property of him or her 
who applies, to any associate judge, or justice of the peace 
within this State,” and the associate judge or justice was “em- 
powered and required, by his precept, to direct the sheriff or 
constable to arrest such black or mulatto person or persons, and 
deliver the same in the county or township where such officers 
shall reside, to the claimant or claimants, or his or their agent 
or agents, for which service the sheriff or constable shall re- 
ceive such compensation as they are entitled to receive in other 
cases, for similar services:” and the seventh section imposes 
a penalty of one thousand dollars upon “any person or perf- 
sons who shall attempt to remove or shall remove from the 
State, or who shall aid and assist in removing contrary to the 
provisions of this act, any black or mulatto person or persons 
without first proving, as hereinbefore directed, that he, she or they 
is or are legally entitled so to do;” the penalty to be recovere 
by action of debt, qui tam or indictment, and the person oftend- 
ing is made liable also to the action of the party aggrieved. 
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On the 25th January, 1807, an act was passed to amend the 
preceding act. Its principal provisions regulate the terms on 
which persons of color “shall be permitted to emigrate into and 
settle in this State:” and the third section attaches penalties for 
the offense of harboring or concealing any such persons as shall, 
contrary to the provisions of the first section, fail to give bond 
and security for their good behavior, and moreover for the sup- 
port of such emigrants, in case they shall be found in any town- 
ship in the State, unable to support themselves. The fifth and 
last section repeals “so much of the act entitled an act to regu- 
late black or mulatto persons, as is contrary to this act, together 
with the sixth section thereof.” 


The preceding summary comprises, the undersigned believe, 
the substance of the legislation of Ohio, relative to fugitives from 
labor or service in other states. The object in submitting it so 
much in detail is to show at a single view, how inadequate is 
the protection it affords to the interests of the slaveholding states. 
It furnishes, as will be seen, no remedy at all for the injuries, 
which the citizens of Kentucky have of late so extensively ex- 
perienced at the hands of evil disposed persons in Ohio, who, to 
adopt the language of the General Assembly of Kentucky, “avail- 
ing themselves of their residence within the jurisdiction of another 
state,” “entice away the slaves of our citizens, or aid, assist or 
conceal them after they have reached the borders of another 
state, without rendering themselves amenable to our laws.” No 
penalties are imposed either for the prevention or punishment 
of that class of offenses, to which the undersigned are in- 
structed in an especial manner, to solicit the attent‘on of the 
General Assembly of this State. The repeal of the sixth section 
of the act of 1804, divested the statutory code of Ohio of any 
efficient provisions in detail for the trial and reclamation of 
fugitives from labor, and left the relations between Ohio and 
her neighbors on that subject almost exclusively to the control 
of the act of Congress of 1793. That act, the undersigned have 
already observed, falls short of meeting the exigencies of the 
Present time. It was passed at a period so recent after the 
popular confirmation of that other great act of concession and 
compromise, — the constitution of the United States, — and the 
public m'nd, content with the adjustment which the wisdom of 
our ancestors had fixed by the terms of that instrument, was 
so little disturbed by the institutions of the states where slavery 
was tolerated, that the framers of the law, did not in all prob- 
ability, deem it necessary to adopt any other provisions than 
those which the subsisting interests to be affected by their 
interposition, seemed to require. If the Congress of the United 
States could have anticipated other causes of interruption between 
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the States, or other impediments, besides those for which it was 
their purpose by the terms of the act of 1793, to provide a remedy, 
to the secure and unmolested enjoyment of those rights of prop- 
erty recognized, as well by the ordinance of 1787, as by the con- 
stitution of the United States, no doubt, we apprehend, can 
exist that that act would have gone the whole length, and 
covered the whole ground of protection. It remains for the 
States themselves, animated by motives of lofty patriotism, 
superior to all temporary influences, and regardful alone of 
their high obligations to the whole Union, so to shape their 
legislation as, by removing to an immeasurable distance, all pos- 
sible causes of disaffection and discontent, to perpetuate the 
harmony that now exists between them. In the pursuit and ad- 
vancement of that benign object, and in support of those great 
principles on which the constitution and the Union rest, there 
ought not to be —there will not—cannot be, but one party. 
The attitude in which Ohio and Kentucky now stand, interesting 
and responsible as it is, is nevertheless in many respects an en- 
viable attitude. And however the acknowledgment may touch 
their feelings of State pride, the undersigned are constrained to 
own, that the position of Ohio is the more enviable of the two. 
She now has it in her power, by a s:ngle act of confirmation of 
the conservative principles of the constitution, to establish a 
precedent which, while it will be highly honorable to herself and 
gratifying to Kentucky, will claim the acquiescence of her sister 
States on a most important and delicate subject of national con- 
cernment; a precedent which will convince the world, that how- 
ever fierce oa angry may be our conflicts with each other in the 
field of political warfare, there is a common cause which brings 
us all together —levels the distinctions of party —and_ sinks 
every other into the proud character and title of American citizens 
— THE CAUSE OF THE UNION AND THE CONSTITU- 

TION. That she will nobly acquit herself of the obligations 
which that position imposes, Kentucky does not for a moment 
hesitate to believe. 


It remains for the undersigned in compliance with the in- 
structions of the General Assembly of Kentucky, to suggest to 
the General Assembly of Oh‘o, “the passage of an act to prevent 
evil disposed persons, residing within the jurisdictional limits 
of Ohio, from enticing away the slaves of citizens of Ken- 
tucky, or aiding and assisting and concealing them after they 
shall have reached the limits of that State, and to solicit also 
the passage of an act providing more efficient and certain means 
for re-capturing and bringing away absconding slaves by theif 
masters, or legally authorized agents.” 

The undersigned avail themselves of this opportunity to ex- 
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press their high consideration and respect for the General As- 
sembly of Ohio, together with their profound acknowledgments 
for the kindness and courtesy of their reception as commissioners 
from Kentucky ; 


And have the honor to be, 
With sent:ments of the highest regard, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servants. 
James T. Moreneap, 
JoHN SPEED SMITH. 


To His Excellency Wilson Shannon. 


“OHIO’S FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW” 


An act relating to fugitives from labor or service from 
other states. 

WuereEas, The second section of the fourth article of the con- 
stitution of the United States declares, that “no person held 
to service or labor in one state, under the laws thereof, escap:ng 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
delivered upon claim of the party whom such service or labor 
may be due:” And, whereas, the laws now in force within the 
State of Ohio are wholly inadequate to the protection pledged 
by this provision of the constitution to the southern states of this 
Union; And, whereas, it is the duty of those who reap the largest 
measure of benefits conferred by the constitution, to recognize, 
to their full extent, the obligations which that instrument im- 
poses: And, whereas, it is the deliberate conviction of this gen- 
eral assembly, that the const tution can only be sustained as it 
was framed, by a spirit of just compromise: therefore, 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Ohio, That when any person held to labor or service in any 
of the United States, under the laws thereof, shall escape into 
this state, the person to whom such labor or service is due, his 
or her agent or attorney, is hereby authorized to apply to any 
judge of any court of record in this state, or to any justice of 
the peace, or to the mayor of any c:ty or town corporate, who, 
on such application, (supported by the oath or affirmation of 
such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, that said fugitive 
has escaped from his or her service, or from the service of the 
person for whom he is agent or attorney, and which oath or af- 
rmation shall be reduced to writing, and shall specify the name 
and place of residence of the person to whom such labor or 
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service is due, and also the name and supposed age of such 
fugitive, with a pertinent description of his or her person,) 
shall issue his warrant, under his hand and seal, and directed to 
the sheriff or constable of any county in this state, authorizing 
and directing said sheriff or constable to seize and arrest the 
said fugitive, who shall be named in the said warrant; and in 
case the said fugitive shall be arrested in the county in which 
said warrant may be issued, to bring him or her before some 
judge of a court of record of this state residing within such 
county, or in case the said fugitive shall be arrested in any other 
county than the county in which the warrant may be issued, 
then to take him or her before some judge of a court of record 
in this state, residing in the county in which such arrest is made: 
provided, however, that no such warrant shall be returned before 
any officer residing out of the county in which the same may have 
been issued, unless the official character of the judge or justice, 
issuing the same, shall be duly authenticated by the seal and 
certificate of the clerk of the supreme court or court of com- 
mon pleas; and if issued by a mayor of any city or town cor- 
porate, the official character of said mayor shall be duly authenti- 
cated under the seal of said city or town corporate; which said 
warrant shall be in the form and to the effect following, that 
is to say: 





The State of Ohio, county, ss. 


To any sheriff or constable of the State of Ohio, greeting: 
This is to authorize and require you to seize and arrest the 











body of sworn (or affirmed) to be the slave 
(or servant, as the case may be,) of of the state 
of ; and in case such arrest be made in this 


county, to bring such person so arrested forthwith before some 
judge of a court of record of this state residing within this 
county; or in case such arrest be made in any other county in 
this state, then to take said person so arrested before some judge 
of a court of record of this state, residing within the county 
in which such arrest may be made, to be dealt with as the law 
directs. 

To which warrant shall ‘be annexed a copy of the oath or 
affirmation hereinbefore specified; by virtue of which warrant 
the said fugitive named therein shall be arrested by the officer to 
whom it is directed, in any county of this state: provided, that 
no such arrest shall be made by any sheriff or constable of this 
state without the limits of his own proper county. 

Sect. II. The said person so claimed as a fugitive, when 
so arrested, shall be brought before the officer as directed in the 
first section of this act; and the said claimant, his or her 
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agent or attorney, having first given security for the costs, and 
having proved to the satisfaction of such officer, that the person 
so seized and arrested doth under the laws of the state from 
which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person claim- 
ing him or her, it shall be the duty of such judge to give a certi- 
ficate thereof to such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, 
which shall be sufficient authority for removing the said fug:tive 
to the state from which he or she fled ; but no such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient authority for the removal of such fugi- 
tive, under the provisions of this act, unless the official character 
of the officer giving his name, be duly authenticated according 
to the provisions of this act, in relation to the issuing of war- 
rants. 

Sect. III. If any person or persons shall knowingly and wil- 
fully prevent such sheriff or constable from arresting such 
fugitive from labor or service as aforesaid, or shall knowingly 
and wilfully obstruct or hinder such sheriff or constable in 
making such arrest; or shall knowingly and wilfully hinder or 
obstruct any claimant, his or her agent or attorney, having the 
cert ficate provided for in the second section of this act, in 
the removal of such fugitive to the state from which he or 
she fled; or shall rescue, or aid and abet in the rescue of such 
fugitive from such sheriff, constable, claimant, agent or attorney ; 
or if two or more persons shall assemble together with intent 
to obstruct, hinder or interrupt such sheriff or constable in ar- 
resting such fugitive, or with intent to obstruct, hinder or inter- 
rupt such claimant, agent or attorney having the certificate afore- 
said, in the removal of such fugitive to the state from which he 
or she fled, and shall make any movement or preparation therefor, 
every person so offending shall, upon conviction thereof, by in- 
dictment, be fined in any: sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, 
or be imprisoned in the jail of the county not exceeding sixty 
days, at the discretion of the court; and shall moreover be liable 
in an action at the suit of the person claiming such labor or 
service, 

_ Sect. IV. That when said fugitive shall be brought before the 
judge, agreeably to the provisions of this act, on the return of 
the warrant, if the claimant, his or her agent or attorney, shall 
not be prepared for trial, and shall make oath or affirmation that 
he or she does verily believe that the person so arrested is a 
fugitive from labor or service in another state, and that if al- 
lowed time, he or she will be able to produce satisfactory evidence 
that the person so arrested does owe such labor or service, it 
shall be the duty of such judge to postpone the trial to such time 
as he may deem reasonable, not exceeding sixty days; and in 
case of such postponement, it shall and may be lawful for said 
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judge, (unless the person so arrested shall enter into bond, with 
one or more sufficient securities, to be approved of by such 
judge, in the penal sum of one thousand dollars to the person 
claiming the person so arrested as aforesaid, conditioned for his 
or her appearance on the day to which the trial shall be post- 
poned, and that he or she will then and there abide the decision 
of the judge who shall try the case,) to commit the party ar- 
rested to the jail of the county where the trial is pending, there 
to be detained at the expense of the claimant, his agent or at- 
torney, until the day set for trial by said judge. And in case 
the party arrested shall be committed to the jail of the county, 
the claimant, his or her agent or attorney, shall pay down to 
said judge, for the use of the person entitled thereto, the amount 
of the jail fees and the sheriff's fees for keeping and providing 
for such person, dur.ng the period that he or she shall be im- 
prisoned as aforesaid. And the said judge shall, in like man- 
ner, give time, not exceeding sixty days, for the production 
of evidence on behalf of the party arrested, if he or she shall file 
an affidavit that he or she does not owe labor or service to the 
claimant, and that affiant verily believes that he or she will be 
able to produce evidence to that effect: provided, that the person 
so arrested shall give bond and security as aforesaid, in the 
penalty of one thousand dollars, and conditioned for his or her 
personal appearance at the time and place of trial, and that he or 
she will abide the decision of the judge who shall try the case; 
and on failure to give such bond and security, the party arrested 
shall be committed to the jail of the county, there to be de- 
tained until the time fixed for trial as aforesaid. And on the 
day appointed for the trial, such fugitive, if committed to jail, 
shall be brought before said judge, or in case of his absence, 
sickness, or inability to attend, before some other judge of a court 
of record of this state residing within such county, by the writ- 
ten order of such judge, directed to the sheriff or jailer of the 
proper county, for final hearing and adjudication; and in case 
there shall be a breach of the condition of either of said bonds, 
the claimant shall have a right of action thereon, and recover as 
in other cases; and on said trial, either party shall be entitled 
to be heard by counsel, and shall have compulsory process to 
compel the attendance of witnesses. 

Sect. V. It shall be the duty of the said judge, at the time 
to which the case is postponed as aforesaid, to proceed to hear 
the parties, and if it shall be proven to his satisfaction that 
the party arrested does owe labor or service to the claimant, 
he shall give such claimant, his or her agent or attorney, a certi- 
ficate of that fact, which shall be a sufficient authority for such 
claimant, his or her agent or attorney to remove such fugitive 
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from the state: but no such certificate shall be deemed a suffi- 
cient authority for the removal of such fugitive, unless the 
official character of the officer giving the same be duly authenti- 
cated, according to the provisions of this act in relation to the 
issuing of warrants. And if the party thus arrested shall not 
appear, according to the conditions of his or her bond, it shall 
be the duty of said judge to deliver the same to the claimant, 
his or her agent or attorney, to enable him or her to bring suit 
thereon. 


Sect. VI. If any person or persons in this state shall counsel, 
advise, or entice any other person, who, by the laws of any other 
state, shall owe labor or service to any other person or per- 
sons, to leave, abandon, abscond or escape from the person or 
persons to whom such labor or service, according to the laws of 
such other state, is or may be due, or shall furnish money or 
conveyance of any kind, or any other facility, with intent and for 
the purpose of enabling such person, owing labor or service as 
aforesaid, to escape from or elude the claimant of such person, 
owing labor or service as aforesaid, knowing such person or 
persons to owe labor or service as aforesaid, every person so 
offending shall, upon conviction thereof by indictment, be fined 
in any sum not exceeding five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned 
in the jail of the county not exceeding sixty days, at the dis- 
cretion of the court; and shall moreover be liable in an action 
at the suit of the party injured. 


Sect. VII. If any person or persons shall falsely, fraudulently, 
and without proper authority, give to any other person, who, by 
the laws of any other state, shall owe labor or service to any 
person or persons, any certificate or other testimonial of emanci- 
pation, with the intent to defraud the person or persons to whom 
such labor or service may be due, knowing such person to owe 
labor or service as aforesaid; or shall harbor or conceal any 
such person owing labor or service as aforesaid, who may come 
into this state without the consent of the person or persons to 
whom such labor or service may be due, knowing such person to 
owe labor or service as aforesaid, every person so offending shall, 
upon conviction thereof by indictment, be fined in any sum not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned in the jail of 
the county not exceeding sixty days, at the discretion of the 
court; and shall moreover be liable in an action at the suit of 
the party injured. 

Sect. VIII. Any sheriff, or constable, who shall execute 
any process directed and delivered to him under the provisions 
of this act, or any clerk of a court, or mayor, who shall authenti- 
cate any certificate or warrant under the provisions of this act, 
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shall receive the same fees as are now allowed by law for 
similar services in other cases. 

Sect. [X. It shall be the duty of all officers proceeding under 
this act, to recognize, without proof, the existence of slavery or 
involuntary servitude, in the several states of this union, in which 
the same may exist or be recognized by law. 

Sect. X. If any person, in any deposition or affidavit, or 
other oath or affirmation, taken pursuant to the provisions of 
this act, shall wilfully and corruptly depose, affirm, or declare any 
matter to be fact, knowing the same to be false; or shall, in 
like manner, deny any matter to be fact, know:ng the same to be 
true, every person so offending shall be deemed guilty of per- 
jury, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned in the 
penitentiary, and kept at hard labor not more than seven, nor 
less than three years. 

Sect. XI. If any person or persons shall in any manner at- 
tempt to carry out of this state, or knowingly be aiding in carry- 
ing out of this state, any person, without first obtaining suffi- 
cient legal authority for so doing, according to the laws of this 
state or of the United States, every person so offending shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary, and kept at hard labor, 
not less than three, nor more more than seven years. 

Sect. XII. That the fourth section of an act to regulate black 
and mulatto persons, passed January 5, 1804, and so much of 
the second section of the act to prevent kidnapping, passed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1831, as is inconsistent with the provisions of this act, 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 

Sect. XIII. That a trial and judgment under the act of 
congress, entitled ‘‘an act respecting fugitives from justice, and 
persons escaping from the service of their masters,” approved 
February 12, 1793, or a trial and judgment under the provisions 
of this act, shall be adjudged a final bar to any subsequent pro- 
ceeding against such fugitive under the provisions of this act. 

Sect. XIV. This act to take effect from and after the first 
day of May next. 


Passed February 26, 1839. Took effect May 1, 1839. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 
BY THE EDITOR 


CATHERINE FAY EWING, ORIGINATOR OF 
CHILDREN’S HOMES* 

Children’s Homes throughout the country have at- 
tracted deserved attention as child-saving institutions. 
They not only save life; they educate to usefulness. 
The Ohio law is simple. It was enacted in 1866, and 
in 1871 thirty-seven homes were organized under it. 
They were established and conducted by counties and 
intrusted to the care of three trustees by the county 
commissioners. All neglected or destitute children, not 
insane, imbecile, or affected by contagious diseases, are 
received into them on proper certificate. The effort is 
to make the homes for them all that the word implies. 
From these homes they are committed to families. At 
first when the children were placed in families the off- 
cers did not follow them with care systematically. Now 
they inspect each child annually under an amendment 
to the law made in 1889. 

These beneficent homes originated with Mrs. Cath- 
erine Fay Ewing. Mr. Fay, her father, in the early 
history of Marietta College, moved with his family 
from Westboro, Mass., where Mrs. Ewing was born. 








*Reprinted from Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1903, 
Vol. II, pp. 1309-1310, 
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He came to the neighborhood both to aid the struggling 
college and to give his sons the benefit of its advan- 
tages. 


Miss Catherine Fay became a teacher and after a 
time a missionary to the Indian Territory. She says 
that in the fall of 1853, while laboring as a missionary 
among the Choctaw Indians, a physician called upon 
her and asked her to visit a poor family where the 
mother, a New England woman of culture and refine- 
ment, had died leaving five small children. These little 
ones he had committed to his care, and he was trying 
to find homes for them, their drunken father having 
deserted them. He wished her to adopt a beautiful 
little girl two years old, and she longed to do it; but she 
was a poor teacher, hundreds of miles from home, and 
it seemed impracticable. The little one was taken by 
a man and his wife who soon after began to sell whisky 
to the Indians. One day there was a drunken fight, and 
the child was thrown down the steps of the house and 
killed. This affected Miss Fay so deeply that the de- 
termination was made in her mind to have a home of 
her own where she could care for such orphan and 
homeless children. After this time every effort was 
directed to that object; every dollar was laid away with 
care for this purpose. She taught two years in Ken- 
tucky, and with the money bought 15 acres of land 
about 10 miles from Marietta. There was a house of 
two small rooms on the land. About this time she re- 
ceived two legacies, from an uncle and aunt, and began 
at once to build a larger house. Her plan was to adopt 
poor children and support them herself. She went 
to the county infirmary and found 26 children associ- 
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ated constantly with older people, many of them of the 
vilest character. 


This was more than she could bear. She wanted 
to take them all, but she could not hope to support so 
many by her own efforts. She went to the directors of 
the infirmary and asked them to let her take them at 
one dollar per week. The first few weeks were very hard 
ones, and the trustees of the district school refused 
to allow the children to attend school because they were 
paupers, and they were unwilling to have their own 
children associate with them, although after a lawsuit 
she obtained permission to send them to school, but the 
children were taunted and made unhappy by being 
treated as poorhouse children. After the war for the 
Union broke out many soldiers’ children were added to 
the number in her care. At one time she had 35 of 
these, and she felt that they deserved something better 
from their country than had been provided, and became 
exceedingly desirous that the effort might be entirely 
separated in name and in fact from the poorhouse, and 
have a distinct appropriation for its use. In 1864 she 
conferred with the commissioners about the expediency 
of applying to the legislature to bring this change about. 
The bill was presented that year, but failed. In 1865 
it was again presented and rejected, but in 1866 it be- 
came a law; so the plan which she at first thought of 
only as a relief to her own Children’s Home became in 
the course of Providence the means of planting homes 
in different counties of the State. 
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EQUITATION IN AND ABOUT COLUMBUS 


Mr. Frank Tallmadge, a life member of the Ohio 
State Archzological and Historical Society, a prominent 
citizen of Columbus and the dean of equitation in cen- 
tral Ohio, has written a book entitled Horseback Riding 
in and around Columbus, 1774-1924. It is neatly printed 
and bound, interestingly written and a unique addition 
to local history. The “foreword” is written by Henry 
M. Neil of Columbus. The book is published by the Co- 
lumbus Riding Club. 


Following is the editorial estimate of the book in 
the Ohio State Journal of April 1, 1925: 


HORSEBACK RIDING 


No other man is better fitted to compile and write the history 
of horseback riding in Columbus than Frank Tallmadge, whose 
volume will come from the publishers in a few days. From 
his early boyhood he has been an enthusiastic lover of the horse 
and for more than a half century he has owned and ridden saddle 
horses over the highways and along the byways of the city and 
county. He has known and ridden with all the lovers of horses 
in Columbus in that long period of time. He never was more 
enthusiastic over that form of exercise and sport than he is today 
and to his outdoor life in the saddle he attributes much of the 
good health that he has enjoyed. 


He has made his book complete, certain to interest the lovers 
of the saddle horse, and equally certain to interest many others 
because most people love to read a story of horses, or stories in 
which the horse has a real part. The story covers horseback 
riding from the time the first settlers reached the present site 
of Columbus, riding their horses along the Indian trails in the 
wild country. Months of patient work has been done in going 
through all the histories of the early days to secure the material 
for the book. The story is told in an entertaining way, names of 
many early and present-day people are used and their part i 
the outdoor exercise is given, bits of personal experience and 
incidents that give historical value and personal interest to the 
story. The book was made possible through the generosity of 
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the Columbus Riding Club, a group of men and women who love 
horses and know the joy of a long ride or a quick gallop. 


Horseback riding is done by fewer people than in the days 
prior to the coming of the auto, but in and about the cities all 
over the land there are riding clubs and enthusiastic members, 
These people know the joy of association with a fine saddle 
horse and do not propose to deny themselves that pleasure. It 
is no easy or simple task to become a good rider. Courage and 
persistence are required and an understanding of horses is nec- 
essary, but there is a physical advantage and mental pleasure 
that is large reward for all that is given in mastering the task. 
The volume by Mr. Tallmadge will interest those who care for 
a good story well told. 


Professor Homer C. Hockett, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity faculty, and Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
formerly of Ohio State but now a member of the teach- 
ing force at Harvard, have written a two volume work 
entitled Political and Social History of the United States 
which will be issued by the Macmillan Company in the 
near future. 

Dr. Hockett is author of the first volume which 
deals with American history from the time of the dis- 
covery by Columbus to 1828. The second volume, by 
Professor Schlesinger, covers the period from 1829 to 
date. 

In the preliminary announcement the statement is 
made that ‘major emphasis in the work has been placed 
on political factors, although the social, economic and 
cultural phases are given due consideration. In contrast 
with earlier books, American history from Colonial 
times is treated as part of the stream of world events 
and not as separate matter.” 

We hope in a future issue to publish a review of 
this important work. 
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There has recently come to the library of the Society 
a copy of a very interesting one volume history of the 
United States entitled The Nation’s History by Arthur 
R. Leonard, head of the department of history in the 
High School of Commerce, and Bertha E. Jacobs of the 
North High School of Columbus, Ohio. The introduc- 
tory sentences of the preface explain the purpose of the 
work: 


A seventh and eighth grade text book in American history, 
to be valuable, needs to meet two fundamental requirements. 
First it must present the subject honestly. To do this it must 
show our history as a part of world history, with a continuity of 
cause and effect that will explain how the past created the 
present. Secondly, such a text must be a tangible and reliable 
help in the study hour. Many pupils waste time during that 
period because they have neither a definite study plan nor a way 
to measure their accomplishment. The Nation’s History is an 
attempt to satisfy these two demands. 


The book is amply illustrated, and while intended as 
a text for the schools will be found a valuable and usable 
manual for the shelves of the public or private library, 
especially for the person who wishes to make brief ref- 
erence to important events in our history. The work 
closes with carefully written biographical sketches of 
the prominent actors in the history of out Republic. 


The city of Akron will celebrate its centennial anni- 
versary the week beginning July 19, 1925. The growth 
of Akron in all that makes a progressive and prosperous 
city has been substantial and phenomenal — especially 
in recent years. We hope to publish in the October 
QUARTERLY an extended account of the celebration. 





